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The great Pacific Northwest is only a 
few comfortable hours away by United 
Mainliner. Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, B. C., Puget Sound, Olympic 
and Rainier National Parks—few places in 
the world rival the magnificent scenery of 
these “‘stepping-stones” to Alaska. 


Pu: WINGS On your vacation this sum- 
mer. Make it a United Mainliner vaca 
tion at new low fares that are easy 
the pocketbook. Enjoy convenience and 
comfort, speed and economy, seeing sights 
you’ve never seen, visiting places you've 


yn 


Of course, you’ll want to see the National 
never had time or money to reach. The Park 
arks 


whole country, with its scenic attractions, 
is right close by when you fly on a lei 
surely 2-weeks vacation, 


— Yellowstone, Yosemite, Glacier. 
Their wild game, glorious flowers and 
fascinating natural wonders are sights 
never to be forgotten. Too, United taps 
the heart of the Dude Ranch country. 
And nearby is Denver, gateway to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 

e oa . 

" On United’s strategic Main Line Airway 
lie the Great Lakes and the big Eastern 
cities . . . bustling Chicago . . . famous 
Washington, D. C. . . . historic Phila 
delphia . . . fabulous New York, portal to 





Spacious 4-engine United Mainliners will 
take you to all of California from any 
where on The Main Line Airway. You'll 
see stately snow-capped mountains rising 
from a brilliant skirt of orange groves 
... the colorful, beach-fringed shore-line, 
dotted with an endless chain of sun 
bathed resorts. Flying will give you time 
to explore Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Diego. 


Vercowrer 6. C 8 
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Europe, Bermuda, the West Indic 
open to you on a Mainliner vacation. 


RON 


» | 





History-steeped Boston, with its fan 


harbor . . . New England’s mountain a 
seashore resorts ... Cape Cod .. . east 
Canada . . . the quiet towns and villag 
“down east”. . . can all be part of y 


vacation when you fly United. 





Hav: you ever imagined a vacation off 
ing so much? When you fly you spend 
your time “‘there;’ not “getting there and 
back?’ Fares are substantially less than 
pre-war vacation fares. And you can tak« 
special circle tours, going one way and 
returning another, at no extra cost. Call 
or write your United Air Lines office or 
consult an authorized travel agent. 


United Air Lines holds an Award of 

Honor, presented by the National 

Safety Council, for having flown more 
than a billion passenger miles without a fatal 
accident. We are proud of our flight personnel 
and ground employees who made this record 
possible. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


PASSENGERS + MAIL + FREIGHT + EXPRESS 
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Covered Bridges Not ‘All but Gone’ 
Reminds P. L. WINDSOR 
Honorary Rotarian 
Librartan 
Urbana, Illinois 
Your North from Atlantic City roto- 
ravure illustrations in THE ROTARIAN 
r May are most interesting to me, 
pecially the covered bridge. You say 
at these bridges are all but gone from 
he American scene, but that they still 
rry over many a stream in Vermont. 
eil, Vermont does have 155 and is a 
all State to have so many; but did 
forget that Ohio has 591, Oregon 
», Pennsylvania 249, and Indiana 192 
st to mention the States having the 
rgest numbers of these bridges? You 
most gave the impression that Ver- 
ont has a monopoly on these land- 


araKs 


Baruch’s Study Approved 
By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 
Administrator, Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

Thank you for. the April issue of 
[HE ROTARIAN, in which you pointed out 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch’s study of com- 
parative benefits for veterans in six 
ountries [What the ‘Vets’ Get]. 

I am encouraged by your inclusion of 
the study in THE ROTARIAN, knowing that 
t must reflect your concern for the wel- 
fare of the returned veteran. It is good 
to know that the many members of Ro- 
tary International will have an opportu- 
nity to read the article and learn more 
completely the responsibility which is 
ours as a nation to help our wartime 
fighters become reéstablished in civilian 
fe, 


Re: Half the Moon 

By R. A. Poo., Rotarian 

Jeweler and Photographer 

Pompano, Florida 

jeing just a layman as regards the 
moon, and on the same side of the 
fence with J. McK. Limerick, of Bath- 
urst, New Brunswick. Canada _ [see 
Talking It Over, THe Rotarian for May], 
1 am blushing to think of the inference 
that might be drawn by such scientists 
as he has the boldness to assail, in re- 
gard to this business of how much we 
can see on a full-moon night of our 
modest lady friend Diana 

To get down to brass tacks, it seems 
that I recall we can actually see, accord- 
ing to the experts, a little more than 
half the surface of the moon, due to the 
fact that the earth is larger in diameter, 
and as we ride around from one side to 
the other, we can peek over the edge 
which happens to be on our horizon and 
thus see beyond that “halfway mark.” 
We must admit that for our times she 
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by readers of THE ROTARIAN 
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is still definitely among the more modest 
maidens, and a fit object of attention 
for the most proper of Rotarians, and I 
do rally with J. McK. L. against any 
innuendo or inference by anyone that 
Diana has been indiscreet with even an 
astronomer. 


‘Let's Have More Quizzes’ 
Suggests W. F. Winpbers, Rotarian 
Chemical Engineer 
Kingsport, Tennessee 

I was interested in reading and at- 
tempting to answer the questions posed 
in A Rotary Quiz, by Rey F. Heagy, in 
THE RoTARIAN for May. However, among 
the answers given, there was one incor- 
rect and a few others subject to debate. 

For example, question 8 asks one to 
choose between 60 and 65 as the mini- 
mum age for senior active members, and 
Rotarian Heagy gives 65 as the correct 
answer. However, Section 11 of Article 
III of the Standard Club Constitution 
provides that any active member who 
has been an active member of Rotary 
for a total of 20 or more years may 
become a senior active member. There 
is no minimum age for this classifica- 
tion. 

Although the answer to question 6 
follows the Standard Club Constitution 
in saying there are “four kinds of mem- 
bership,” the Constitution later talks of, 
and most Rotary correspondence refers 
to, a fifth kind. The five are active, 
additional active, honorary, past service, 
and senior active. 

For the most part, however, the an- 
swers are correct, and the quiz in gen- 
eral was very interesting, so let’s have 
more of them. 


Eps. Note: Section 11 to which Rotarian 
Winders refers in the Standard Club Consti- 
tution reads as follows: “Any active member 
of this Club who now is and has been an 
active member of this or other Rotary Clubs 
for a total of 20 or more years, or who is of 
the age of 65 or more after having been an 
active member of one or more Rotary Clubs 
for a total of five or more years, or who is 
a present or a past officer of Rotary Inter- 
national, may, at his option, become a sen- 
ior active member of this Club by notifying 
the Secretary in writing of his intention so 
to do.” 


Penn-Craft Has a Competitor 

Says L. E. Tower, Rotarian 

Publisher, Lassen Advocate 

Susanville, California 

The story of Penn-Craft in Pennsyl- 
vania was brilliantly reported in THE 
RotTaRiAN for April [From Chicken 
Houses to Homes, by Don Wharton]. 
But when it comes to a community lift- 
ing itself by the bootstraps Penn-Craft 
has a competitor in Susanville, Cali- 
fornia. This is a lumber and cow town 
on the dry side of the Sierras. Like vir- 
tually all Western towns, it has had a 
serious housing shortage. 

Last Summer and Fall a small civic 








HELP YOURSELF TO 
/ 
Big catch—happy fisherman—outboard motor! 
It's easy to see why such pictures so often show 
an Evinrude on the boat ! For 37 years Evinrudes 
have meant “best of luck” on fishing waters 
everywhere. Trustworthy performance is built 
ight in—starting sureness, handling ease and 
eager power that add priceless extra hours of 


fishing time. Such a motor makes a world of 
difference to any man's vacation! 


Widest range of models light “singles” for 
smallest craft—smooth “twins” and four thrill- 
ing four-cylinder models offering runabout 
speeds up to 40 miles an hour. See your 
Evinrude dealer . . . look for his name under 
“Outboard Motors” in your classified tele- 
phone directory. na 
EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 
Tells you all the Evinrude features, 
gives helpful information on suit 
able boats, speeds, etc. Free. Ad 
dress, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5244 
N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
In Canada 
Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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KEY: (Am.) American Pian; (Eu.) Buropean Pian; 


CANADA 


IYAL WEL IME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA SROVAL PREILE OF HOTELS 








MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. Ali-year pare 
dise, Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. BM Friday, 8:30 o.m, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton. Mgr. Rates: Su, 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday. 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 nutside 
rooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer. $5-810; 
Winter, 65-815. KRM Wednesday. 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 


St. above Union Square. Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Hotel 


an Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:75 










ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


DISTRICT OF 5 a, 


ney By WILLARD HOTEL 


Korea MEETS WED. 12:30 


"WAS HINGTON,D.C. 


MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8. B. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel opr ing to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town. Earle Spencer, \aanager. 





ST. AUGUSTINE—HOTEL BENNETT. Leading cay front 
hotel, delightful rooms and amer ‘opean 
plan, Business and tourist clientele 
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GEORGIA 

ATLANTA——-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. 

Manager. Gates: Bu. $23.75 up. BM Monday 
SAVANNAH—-HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with Dath and 
shower, South's most 

Chas, G. Day, GM, Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon... 1:00. 


ILLINOIS 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 





HOTEL 


[WATER BEA 





(RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


ILLINOIS—( Continued) 





HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


sentieen on ete 1215 














LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RBM Wed., 12:15 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—-HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with vath; 


8 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Nell R. Messick. General Manager. RM Friday 42:15. 


MISSOURI 





HOTEL 
CRAMERC 
PARK 








NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL. 14 East 28th 
St. (near 5th Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 
rooms with bath from §2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr.. Mgr 





HOTE( = 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave, at 45th St., New Vork 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carpenter, Gen, Mgr. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 











Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 room: A_modern hotei 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkier Hotels. Ralph 
\. Davis. Mgr. Rates: Bu. $23.75 up. BM Mon., 4:00. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's iargest. 1000 
rooms-——1000 baths, Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
comiitioned. Randal! Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 





PENNSYLVANIA 





group, headed by Rotarian R. L. Kemp 
as the sparkplug, wangled the necessary 
priorities from Washington for 65 new 
houses, and then lined up a big contrac 
tor to do the building. Shortly after V-J 
Day and one week before construction 
was to start, the contractor backed out 
Folks here who wanted houses re 
fused to be licked. Nor did they sit 
around waiting for some Government 
bureau to come to their aid. They started 
out to build their own. They bought lots 
poured concrete foundations, bought 
what new material they could. Others 
purchased old houses or other buildings 
wrecked them and used the salvage. A 
little work was hired; mostly whole 
families pitched in or else neighbors 
swapped work. 
89 new houses have gone up 
or are nearly done—and more are on 
the way. 


To date, 


Foster Buried in Pittsburgh 
Corrects Mrs. J. W. KIPLINGER 
Columbus, Ohio 
Under the picture of Stephen Foster’s 

tombstone in THE Rotarian for April 

[see Weep No More My Lady, by Six- 

mund Spaeth] are two lines which state 

that Foster’s grave is in a cemetery in 

Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 

Stephen Foster’s grave is located in 
the Allegheny Cemetery in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. It is quite near our own 
family plot there and I have visited it 
many times. That which used to be 
known as Allegheny lies across the Al 
legheny River from Pittsburgh and is 
now a part of Greater Pittsburgh. But 
Pittsburgh has always been Pittsburgh, 
and Foster’s grave is located there. 


Eps. Nore: Mrs. Kiplinger is correct. Mis 
interpretation of available source material 
was responsible for the incorrect caption. 


Footnoting Grandfather's Way 
By FRANCcis B. WILLMoTT, Rotarian 
Birmingham, England 

Re: Grandfather's Way Won’t Work 
Anymore!, by John H. Jacobs [THE 
ROTARIAN for May]. 

My faith in the future is based on the 
belief that a more specific human under- 
standing between employers and em 
ployed can and must be achieved. 

It is because I am in favor of fair play 
and opposed to nonconstructive opin- 
ions and bias that I look at the matter 
from the workers’ point of view. 

Very few of the “rank and file” of 
workers have any idea of the factors 
and forces which make up the economic 
activity known as industry, and even 
less of its contribution to our national 
prosperity. 

It is equally doubtful whether they 
ever stop to think of the complexity of 
the organization of finance, buying and 











THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
knowe around the world 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD &. RUSH, 
Manager 



















RHODE ISLAND 

PROV! DENCE—THE CROWN HOTEL. 200 Sump-Oe. Su up. 
Center of city. Home of famous —~_ * Lounge and 
Beachcomber. J. Edward Downes. Mgr. Cas Gunsteee 12:15. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——HOTEL PEABOOY. “The South's ne gemma 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown | 
tion, air-conditioned. &M Tues., 12:15. 


WASHINGTON 
WENATCHEE——CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, 
“World's Apple Capital.’ Air-conditioned. Fine 
Boston Bunt, Mgr. $2.00 up Gu. GM Thars., 13:15. 
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selling, and the ever-present risk of | 


financial loss and embarrassment. 

Much of our industrial trouble today 
is due to the false appearance of war- 
time prosperity, and to the notion still 
in the mind of labor that the high 
nominal wages of the war periods can 
continue in every direction. This is not, 
unfortunately, possible now that the 
war is over and the nation faced with a 
huge deficit and once again dependent 
upon an industrial revival. 

This revival is not possible unless 
workers and management pull together 
in a joint effort, free of suspicion and a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude, and realizing 
that both sides are equally important. 

Thinking industrialists and employers, 
being alive to reform the fundamental 
defects that exist in our industrial sys- 
tem—without altering its basic prin- 
ciples or threatening its existence— 
should offer unity of responsibility with 
employees; as an alternative to a system 





of nationalization of which the country | 


has no experience, and of the practical 
operation and effects of which nothing 


whatever is ascertainable 


Dutch Rotarians Carried On 
Says P. A. Foster, Hon. Rotarian 
Secretary, Army-Navy YMCA 
Hopewell, Virginia 

Reading The Dutch Beat Back the Sea 
Again! [April RoTariaAn] recalled my 
visit to the Rotary Club of Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands, last September. 

It was a beautiful day when I drove 
my American delivery truck through 
the entrance to the modern and rather 
pretentious Zoo to attend a Rotary meet- 
ing. The Secretary of the Club had as- 
sured me that an American Rotarian 
would be welcome. Imagine my embar- 
rassment, however, when I had been met 
and politely seated at the head table, 
to find that each member had brought 
his own lunch. Sandwiches were then 
literally forced upon me, the person in 
the room who had access to the most 
and the best food of anyone present, 
because I was attached to the British 
Army. The “coffee” was the only fea- 
ture of the meal served to all. If you 
have been in an occupied country, or 
one liberated after five years of occupa- 
tion, you know the kind of coffee I 
tried to drink. 

The Zoo had been built during the five 
years of the German occupation of Rot- 
terdam, and under the leadership of the 
Dutch Nazi Mayor, sponsored by the 
Germans. . .. The largest building has 
a great hall with a stage for concerts 
or for use as a restaurant with enter- 
tainment after the European fashion. 
It was in a corner of this building that 
our meeting of Rotarians took place. It 


was there that I learned the story of | 


their tenacity to the ideal and purposes 
of Rotary, and their quiet, stubborn re- 
sistance to the despoilers of their land. 

I was told how the Club met in secret 
at the homes of members all through 
the five years of occupation by the 
enemy. We know something of the 
courage of those of the underground 
movement in risking their lives for 
their country. In The Netherlands it 
was made up [Continued on page 64] 
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“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 








NLY 16 hours and 15 minutes to Denver...48 hours and 50 

minutes from St. Louis to the Pacific Coast... and you get 
through sleeping car service all the way... when you go Wabash! 
Convenient daytime hours of arrival and departure. No extra fare. 
And the luxurious comfort of the New Wabash-Union Pacific 
“City of St. Louis.” 


WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 






Lv. St. Louis . . 3:30 pm daily Lv. San Francisco . 11:30 am 
Ar. Kansas City ... 8:25 pm Lv. Los Angeles .. 11:45 am 
Ar. Denver . ..... 6:45 am Lv. Portland ...... 9:00 am 
Ar. San Francisco and Lv. Denver ....... 8:45 pm 

Los Angeles... 2:20 pm Lv. Kansas City... . 8:50 am 
Ar. Portland ..... 5:00 pm Ar. St. Lovis...... 1:40 pm 




















p, ” Fallow the Flag” 


WA 
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WABASH RAILROAD 






For faster through sleeping car serv- 
ice between St. Louis, Colorado, and 
the Pacific Coast...GO WABASH! 
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available for franchise. 


entering this new but 


for further 








AN OPPORTUNITY TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS WITH 


CULLIGAN 





Exclusive Franchise * A New Service 
Proved Acceptance * Excellent Profits 


The nationally 
advertised Culligan 
plan provides 100% soft 





water service to your 


franchised territory. Now 


successfully functioning in over 


1000 communities. 


Many towns and cities still - ‘5 





If you are interested in 4 






already well-known 


business, write 


information. 






Pat. Nos 
2,252,065 
2,265,268 





CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 


1801 SHERMER AVE. * NORTHBROOK, iit. 


ENVELOPE 
FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


« Minneapolis 15. Minn 


Des Momes 14. lowa 
City &. Mo 





It Starts with Club Service 





/ eo 
ALITTLE LESSON yn ROTARY | 


THE IDEAL of Club Service is the 


full development of acquaintance as an 
pportu ty tor service 

Dut ff the Rotarian which will 
elp to realize this ideal include 

Being present at Club meetings 

la g part in Club fellowship 


iking part in Club programs 
Helping to welcome new members 


mad ) 
Serving on Club Committees. 
Serving as a Club officer. 
Paying dues regularly 
Representing his Club in other a 


tivities, such as informing non-Rotarians 
is to the Objects of Rotary, speaking 


other Rotary meetings, attending in 


tercity meetings, attending District As 
emblies or Conferences or international 


Conventions, and representing his Club 
in the organization of new Rotary Clubs 
There are a number of factors which 

can prevent the realization of the Club 
Service ideal 

ailure to maintain membership. 

ack of good leadership. 

ack of good Committee organization 


Be 
L, 

L, 

Unsatisfactory programs 
Unbusinesslike handling of finances. 
I 
B 


ick of good fellowship 
iilure to coOperate with other Ro 
tary Club 
These weaknesses may be overcome 
ry 
Maintaining strong, representative 


membership 

Maintaining good leadership and by 
paying particular attention, in the 
loice of Club officers,. to personal 
administrative ability, 
and knowledge of and enthusiasm for 


qualifications 


Rotary 

Maintaining good Committees 

Planning Club programs in advance, 
giving every member an opportunity to 
participate in one or more of them 

Budgeting all income and expenditures 
and keeping dues within the means of 
all members 

Cultivating Club fellowship by pay- 
ing special attention to Club singing; 
new members; visiting Rotarians and 
guests; members’ birthdays, annivers- 
seating arrangement at Club 
meetings; and fireside meetings and 
ladies’ night meetings. 

And through actively - participating 
in the world-wide Rotary movement, 
through local International Service pro- 
grams, District Conferences and As- 
semblies, intercity meetings, and inter- 
national Conventions. 

Good Club Service cannot be main 
tained without the hearty coéperation 
of the officers and every member of the 
Rotary Club 


aries, etl 





lf you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50 








EL [DEAL de las actividades de 
régimen interior es el amplio desarrollo 
del conocimiento mutuo como oportuni 
dad de servir 

Entre los deberes del rotario que han 
de contribuir a la realizacion de este 
ideal se cuentan: 

Asistir a las reuniones del club 

Compartir el companerismo del club 

Participar en los programas del club 

Ayudar a brindar acogida amistosa a 
socios nuevos y visitantes. 

Servir en los comités del club 

Servir como funcionario del club. 

Pagar las cuotas con regularidad 

Representar a su club en otras acti 
vidades, tales como informar a no rota 
rios sobre los fines de Rotary, hablar 
en reuniones de otros Rotary clubs 
asistir a reuniones interclubes, asistit 
a asambleas o conferencias de distrito 
y convenciones internacionales y re 
presentar a su club en la organizacion 
de nuevos Rotary clubs. 

Existen varios factores que pueden 
estorbar la realizacion del ideal de 
las actividades de regimen interior 

El fracaso en mantener su personal 
de socios. 

La falta de buenos dirigentes 

La falta de una buena organizacion 
de los comites 

Programas deficientes. 

El manejo deficiente de los asuntos 
economicos 

La falta de companerismo. 

La ausencia de cooperacion con otros 
Rotary clubs 

Estas debilidades pueden superarse 

Manteniendo un personal de _ socios 
vigoroso y representativo. 

Mediante buenos dirigentes y una es 
pecial atencién, en la seleccion de los 
funcionarios del club, a sus cualidades 
personales, capacidad administrativa, 
conocimientos y entusiasmo rotarios. 

Mediante buenos comités. 

Mediante la formulacion anticipada 
de programas del club en que se dé opor 
tunidad a cada uno de los socios de par 
ticipar en uno o mas de ellos. 

Mediante presupuestos y cuotas acce 
sibles a todos los socios. 

Por el cultivo del companerismo en 
el club, con especial atencién al canto 
colectivo, a los nuevos socios, a los 
rotarios visitantes e invitados, a los 
cumpleanos de los socios, aniversarios 
de matrimonios, etc., al arreglo de los 
asientos en las reuniones y a charlas 
intimas y reuniones con damas. 

Y mediante una activa participacion 
en el movimiento rotario mundial, a 
través de las actividades del comite 
local de relaciones internacionales, en 
conferencias y asambleas de distrito, 
en reuniones interclubes y en conven- 
ciones internacionales. 

Las actividades de régimen interior 
s6lo pueden mantenerse mediante una 
cordial cooperacién por parte de los 
funcionarios y de cada uno de los socios 
del Rotary club 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Presenting This Month 
CONGRESSMAN, physician, and mis 
World Affairs sionary, WALTER H. Jupp was born in Ne- 
i . braska. After several years as a medical 
Where Rotary Fits In..... “itt ibatireales Richard H. Wells..... 7 missionary in China he lectured through 
Ideals and The Bomb.............. Abbé Ernest Dimnet... 11 out the United States on American for 
U. N. or World State? (debate) — policy and interests in the Pacific 
a e practiced medicine in Minneapolis, 
DEMS Pein dt6es en seceehioenaaee Sir Norman Angell... 12 po ee 1943 has represented ota 5th 
World State ........... ses one oe Owen J. Roberts...... 14 District of Minnesota in the Congress of 
the United States. Dr. Jupp will be one 
, . of the “headliners” on the Rotary Con 
National Affairs vention program in Atlantic City (June 
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Here is a boy. The boy is on a wagon. The boy is learning to drive the horses 
that pull the wagon. Where is the boy going? We do not know . . . but we can be 
tolerably certain that, with a mentor as seasoned in wisdom and experience as 
that grandfather there beside him, he is not going off the road, now or’ later. 
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Where Rotary Fits In 


By Richard H. Wells 


Immediate Past President of Rotary 
International; Pocatello, Idaho 


ite rcttiiiie years ago 
this month, Rotarians of the world 
gathered in St. Louis for Rotary’s 
14th Annual Convention—just as 
they are gathering now in Atlan- 
tic City for its 37th. 

Many of them entered the Mis- 
souri metropolis with large ideas 
of what Rotary should do. One 
Club wanted the movement to 
throw its strength into the reha- 
bilitation of prison inmates. An- 
other proposed that it back a plan 
to establish a Mark Twain memo- 
rial. And a numerous and articu- 
late group urged that Rotary In- 
ternational make Crippled-Chil- 
dren Work its “major activity.” 

The Convention thought long on 
these things ... and answered, 
“No.” It said, in substance: 
“Worthy as these proposed activi- 
ties may be, we cannot commit all 
our 1,400 Clubs in 29 lands to any 
of them. Every such activity, once 
you bind the movement to it, is 
potentially like the camel of the 
fable. It could push itself farther 
and farther into the tent until 
there would be no more room for 
the hospitable resident himself.” 

Then the Convention went on 
to enunciate (in Resolution 34) a 
policy on Community Service 
which obtains to this day. As in- 
formed Rotarians know, that pol- 
icy conceives of Rotary as “a phi- 
losophy of service” and provides 
that each Club shall decide for it- 
self how it can best give that phi- 
losophy practical implementation. 

I retell this familiar bit of Ro- 
tary history for the light it may 
shed on another of our problems 
—the problem of where Rotary 
fits in in world affairs. 

Every man who serves as Presi- 
dent of Rotary International re- 
ceives letters from Rotarians say- 
ing: “Can’t Rotary do something 
this year? Look at our strength! 
Why, we have it in owr own power 
to solve the troubles of the world 
—if only we could be heard. Let’s 
BE heard!” 

Now, how is a President, how is 
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It hasn't hitched itself to crusades-for-a-cause, 
but it has moved men to put idealism into living. 


Rotary, to answer these appeals? 
We should, in my opinion, reply 
exactly as we did in St. Louis 23 
years ago: “Keep Rotary Rotary. 
Keep it simple. Work through the 
Clubs!” And that is, of course, 
Rotary’s official policy. Fourteen 
years ago it was decided that: 

Rotary Clubs in International Serv- 
ice should bend their energies to the 
stimulation of thought and to the 
training of the individual Rotarian in 
a proper attitude of mind rather than 
in an attempt to influence Govern- 
ments, world affairs, and international 
policies by the corporate action either 
of Rotary International or of Rotary 
Clubs. 


We can debate any issue in our 
Clubs and Conferences—just as is 
done in THE ROTARIAN debates-of- 
the-month—as long as we fairly 
present both sides. But as Rotary 
we do not take sides, and the very 
fact that we do not is the reason 
we are strong and clean and ac- 
ceptable to all groups. 

“Grave consideration,” says Ro- 
tarian O. D. A. Oberg, of Sydney, 
who was an advisor to the Aus- 
tralian delegation at the San 
Francisco Conference a year ago, 
“must be given to any action 
which might, even by implication, 
tend to associate Rotary, politi- 
cally or likewise, with national or 
international organizations... . 
Positive action by Rotary officially 
as an organization might well un- 
dermine the outstanding position 
which it today commands nation- 
ally and internationally.” 

Are our hands then tied? Are 
we committed to doing nothing? 
On the contrary, there is almost 
no limit upon what we, as Clubs 
and individuals, can do. ° 

For the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Internationa! Organiza- 
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tion just mentioned, the State De- 
partment of the United States 
asked Rotary to provide “consul- 
tants” to the U. S. delegation. 
Could we do it? We could and, 
as you know, did—and would 
have provided them for any other 
Government that might have re- 
quested them. Our “consultants” 
did not, however, at any time 
commit Rotary to anything. At 
subsequent meetings of “organs” 
of the United Nations we have 
had “observers.” * 


Vis Rotary can be, and is 
known in high places. It can and 
must keep itself informed of po- 
litical trends—but align itself 
with any of them it must never! 
Confronted by many proposals to 
unite Rotary’s efforts with those 
of other organizations, Rotary’s 
Board of Directors at its meeting 
last January made this decision: 

Rotary International is greatly inter- 
ested in plans which look to the solu- 
tion of world problems, but the Board 
reiterates the existing policy—namely, 
it is not the policy of Rotary Interna- 
tional to become a member of or to 
assume obligations of membership in 
any other organization. 

In this, I am profoundly con- 
vinced, we are on the right track. 
We are not a lobby. We are a 
world-wide fellowship of 270,000 
business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service. We 
work through our own home 
Clubs—5,700 of them. That is 
where we get things done. That is 
where Rotary fits in. 





* Rotary International had “observers” 
at UNESCO, General Assembly, UNRRA, 
and Security Council. H. Raymond King 
reported on the first-named meeting in 
THE Rorarian for February, 1946; Lester 
B. Struthers on the second, in the April 
issue; Arthur S. Chenoweth on the third, in 
the May issue; Luther H. Hodges on the 
last, in the May issue. 
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IN SHANGHAI, free after eight years of occupation, Chiang Kai-shek makes an impassioned address. Madame Chiang listens attentively. 


Keys to the CHINESE PUZZLE 


By Walter H. Judd 


U.S. Congressman from Minnesota; 
Former Medical Missionary in China 


Riis is in the headlines—and 
properly so, for what happens 
there in these postwar months is 
of extraordinary importance to 
the Western world. I even ven- 
ture the prediction that someday 
we shall agree that the war in 
Europe was primarily fought to 
determine who is going to con- 
trol the development of Asia, 
which will depend on China. 

Now, for the first time since it 
was set up in 1911, the Central 
Government has a chance to carry 
out the internal overhauling to 
which its leaders are committed, 
and to make a strong, independ- 
ent nation. But they face stupen- 
dous practical difficulties. 

China is poor, yet needs high- 
ways and railways to bind the 
country together. Up to a decade 
ago 85 percent of the people could 
neither read nor write. The peo- 
ple are plagued by 400 dialects. 
Millions of Chinese cannot com- 
municate orally! 

You have read and heard of 
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Western ways are new—but the people are changing 
because they can't go on as they did for centuries. 


these and other baffling problems. 
China’s geography, with its un- 
familiar names, has made news 
there difficult to follow. But prob- 
ably most bewildering to you, as 
you have tried to understand the 
Chinese, is that the things they 
sometimes do are so different from 
what you can imagine yourself do- 
ing. But don’t give China up as 
a hopeless puzzle. It isn’t. There 
is a reason for everything that 
happens in China. There is a head 
and tail to events; there are keys 
to the Chinese puzzle, and I shall 
offer you four. 

Key number one to the puzzle 
is a realization that the civiliza- 
tion of China’s 400 million people 
is built on a different basic prem- 
ise Or assumption than is ours. 

We start our thinking from the 
concept of change. Things are dif- 
ferent from what they were yes- 
terday and we expect them to be 
different tomorrow. We assume 
that change is possible, inevitable, 


. and also desirable because, if we 


produce change and guide its di- 
rection, we shall have “progress.” 

It is startling to learn that the 
most numerous people in the 
world, and the people with the 
oldest continuous civilization and 
history, built that civilization for 
centuries on the assumption of no 
change. They did not think that 
the great days are always up 
ahead or just around the corner. 
They did not believe that just 
changing administrations would 
solve all their problems. 

Many Chinese still think that 
the golden age was about 2,000 
years before Christ, and that the 
men who lived then had worked 
out the right answers to the 
basic problems of life, that what 
present-day society needs is to go 
back and learn those old teach- 
ings, and that if we will apply 
them to present situations, they 
will work as well now as they 
did then. These Chinese do not 
believe that fundamental change 
is possible, or that it is inevitable, 
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that it is desirable. They be- 

ve that true wisdom consists 
ot in working for changes in the 
future, but in learning and follow- 
g the ways of yesterday 

How did it happen that on the 
pposite sides of one globe, two 
minently reasonable peoples 


hould have developed such dia- 
netrically opposite attitudes 
toward the basic phenomena of 
fe? The answer is very simple. 
It comes out of their respective 
eographies. Our ancestors did 

tt have enough land in Europe. 

There was struggle. One group 
ot ahead and the others had to 

move along also or perish. In a 
entence, they developed a 
philosophy of change, of 
ooking toward the future. 
vecause of the pressure of 
their neighbors. 

The Chinese did not de- 
velop such a philosophy be- 
cause they did not have any 

ich pressure from neigh- 

bors. They did not have 
ny neighbors. China was 
irrounded by impassable 
natural barriers, except on 
the north and northwest. 
So there they built a wall 
1,500 miles long, and then 
at down behind that wall in al- 
most complete isolation from the 
rest of the world for centuries. 
Naturally, they built a stationary 
civilization for that kind of a sta- 
tionary world. 

They had not needed to develop 
techniques for meeting new prob- 
lems as did we of the West. We 
have new problems almost every 
day, so we know what to do. We 
have precedents; we have tech- 
niques for handling new situ- 
ations. We organize a committee, 
choose a chairman, raise some 
money, put out some advertising, 
and go to lit. 

Do you remember Julius 
Caesar’s description of ancient 
Britain? He said the inhabitants 
were hopeless barbarians; that 
some were cannibals; that some of 
them offered up living human be- 
ings as sacrifices to their gods; 
that some of them smashed cer- 
tain fruits on their naked bodies 
when they went into battle in 
order to make themselves look as 
hideous as possible. He said they 
were so lazy they would not even 
make good slaves. 

What happened to those bar- 
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barians that moved them along 
until only 2,000 years later they 
held all of Western civilization 
in their hands alone for many 
months during the Summer and 
Fall of 1940, through sheer cour- 
age and character? Well, there 
was the Roman invasion, the 
Norse invasions, the Saxon inva- 
sion, the Norman invasion, the 
Christian invasion—all sorts of in- 
vasions with new ideas, new im- 
pacts, transfusions of new blood. 
That’s what made them move 
along and learn to change. 

China had few new ideas or im- 
pacts from the outside. Except for 
an occasional visit by a Marco 



















Lao-tse 


Confucius 














Polo or a Jesuit priest, or raids 
by Mongol bands several centuries 
apart, the Chinese had, in effect, 
a planet all by themselves. Most 
problems that arose had arisen 
many times before, and through 
long experience and by the pro 
ess of trial and error, the Chinese 
had learned good ways to solve 
those problems 

The Chinese had hardly a new 
problem for centuries, until the 
white man converted the Pacific 
Ocean from a barrier into a great 
highway He descended on the 
Chinese as if he had come from 
Mars. Into their stabilized civili 
zation he came with machines and 
weapons of war and aggressive 
ness and ability to organize which 
were far superior to anything the 
Chinese had ever known 

Old China was doomed that day 
through no fault of her own! 

She had built the kind of a civi 
lization anyone would build for a 
world that had reached an equi- 
librium. I think it was incompa- 
rably the best civilization the 
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THE GREAT Wall, erected 2,200 years ago to block Tartar hordes, climbs, drops, and 
twists for 1,500 miles. The world’s No. 1 building job, it’s 22 feet high, 20 feet wide. 
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world has ever seen—for a sta- 
tionary world. It is utterly in- 
adequate for a changing, moving, 
progressing world. 

The second key to the Chinese 
puzzle is their basic unit of 
organization. 

For us of the West, it is the 
State. In time of war it calls and 
I give up my home, business, auto- 
mobile, family, profession, possi- 
bly life itself—or else I go to jail. 
We think that is proper. We as- 
sume everybody else has the same 





tyrants who deprived them of 
their freedom; they sat in dun- 
geons and brooded over what they 
had lost; they developed the con- 
cept of freedom, and they fought 
revolutions to get it. But while 
the people in China had economic 
tyranny, they seldom had polit- 
ical tyranny until the Westerners 
came in after the Opium War. 

In old China the people had lit- 
tle contact with government. They 
were, as Dr. Sun said, “like a sheet 
of sand, each grain lying against 
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WITH AN amiability ingrained in the people for centuries, this itinerant merchant smiles 
for the photographer although the flood waters lap at his ears as he plies his wares. 


idea and system. But no. In 
China the basic unit has always 
been, not the State, but the family. 

How did it happen that we cen- 
ter everything around the State 
and they around the family? Well, 
again it comes out of our respec- 
tive backgrounds. People were 
jammed together in Europe. Two 
tribes got into a fight, and one 
got a third tribe to pool resources 
against the enemy. Over the cen- 
turies they learned the advan- 
tages in uniting for constructive 
purposes in peacetimes as well as 
in war. Gradually the tribes 
merged into national units be- 
cause of the pressure of enemies. 

China seldom had pressure from 
outside enemies, hence had no 
word for “nation” in our sense. 
Nor was there a word for “free- 
dom.” Why? Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of modern China, dis- 
cussed it at length. He said that 
freedom is something people do 
not become aware of until they 
are deprived of it, just as they are 
not conscious of the air they 
breathe until cut off from it. 

Our European forefathers had 
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the next grain, but without cohe- 
sion.”” Western revolutions were 
fought for the purpose of breaking 
up tyrannies so the-individual 
could have more freedom. He said 
the Chinese revolution was for the 
opposite purpose—not to give 
each individual grain of sand more 
freedom, but rather to pour some 
cement into the sheet of sand to 
bind individual grains together 
into a block of concrete—a nation 
—that it might have freedom. 
We say that the State exists 
for the individual; the totalitar- 
ians say that the individual exists 
for the State. But the oldest and 
stablest civilization in the world 
believed that both State and indi- 
vidual exist for a third unit, the 
family; that the real tie that holds 
society together is not the political 
tie, patriotism, but the blood tie— 
a man, a woman, and a child. 
The Chinese are now being com- 
pelled to try to organize as a na- 
tion. The rest of the world has 
called the tune and they must 
dance to it or perish. But there 
are many thoughtful Chinese 
who have grave misgivings as to 





whether this new Western system 
will be as good or as satisfying or 
as permanent as their old system 
of centering things around the 
home. For under it they had 
solved certain problems which we 
don’t know how to solve. 

Unemployment, for example. 
Old China had that problem solved 
because its economic unit was the 
family, not the individual. Out of 
all the males in a clan, there were 
bound to be a few able, talented 
individuals who could make good 
money. If even one of them had 
any income, all his needy relatives 
moved in and lived off him! 

Of course, that rather cramped 
his style. He couldn’t go in one 
generation from the log cabin to 
the President’s chair or from an 
errand boy to railroad president. 
But, on the other hand, he didn’t 
exhaust the public treasury by 
putting all his unemployed rela- 
tives on relief! 

Old-age security is another 
problem they licked. Most Chi- 
nese can retire if they wish by the 
time they are 50 or so, because by 
that time a man usually has at 
least one grown son or nephew 
who he knows will take care of 
him just as he took care of his 
elders. It would be an unthink- 
able disgrace to put one’s parents 
or relatives on the Government or 
on the Community Chest. 

Consider crime. A man commits 
a crime in my country, and the 
police scour the countryside for 
him, no matter how long it takes, 
or how much money. The Chinese 
do not go to all that trouble. They 
get the accused man if he is oblig- 
ing enough to surrender. If not, 
they get his father, or his brother, 
or his uncle, or some member of 
his family. After all, they can’t 
all move away. They try the case 
and, if convicted, he sits in jail 
until his own relatives decide that 
since one member of the family 
must take the punishment, they 
better get the guilty one, bring 
him in so the innocent one can 
get out. And it works better than 
anything J. Edgar Hoover ever 
invented! 

If China seems slow in adopting 
the Western concept of the State 
as the political unit and the indi- 
vidual as the economic unit, at- 
tribute it to a reluctance to throw 
over her family-centered system 
which she [Continued on page 6i] 
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ideals and The Bomb 


Shrewd reflections on the atomic discovery 
and its significance from the distinguished 


French essayist, biographer, and traveller — 


Abbe Ernest Dimnet 


O THIS friendly observer, 
America has been presenting a 
pretty comical spectacle. For 
years people have read about the 
marvels which the disintegration 
of the atom was sure to produce, 
whole factories replaced by a 
thimbleful of something, and the 
something transforming life, with 
a suddenness never recorded be- 
fore, into a glorious admixture of 
wonder and delight. Carmina Sae- 
cularia were written by the dozen 
in advance of the discovery! 

What do we see? No sooner is 
the discovery an actuality than 
everybody pulls a long face and 
looks like the Wizard’s apprentice. 
The marvel of marvels is here and 
people run away from it in terror. 
One of its inventors is for destroy- 
ing it at once, even if he says that 
matter can now be created as well 
as annihilated; another, whom I 
have heard in Chicago, is so terri- 
fied that he recommends scatter- 
ing the gigantic city over 50 sites 
well away from one another; an- 
other sees no other remedy to the 
horror than the drastic action ad- 
vocated in Samuel Butler’s Ere- 
whon. The only hopeful one sees 
us living deep underground and 
secure at least till the next discov- 
ery compels us to dig ourselves 
deeper in. 

Never has there been a boomer- 
ang comparable to the Bomb, and 
the sarcastic gods must have a 
jolly time. ... 


nthetic quy 


“How do you, from France, see 
the situation?” 

“As you Americans would see it 
if you would look one minute at a 
map. Which great countries does 
the United States dread? Not Brit- 
ain and Mr. Attlee, surely, not 
China in spite of its 400 million 
people—no, solely Russia. Why?” 
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“How can you ask? 
All sensible people are 
afraid of Russia. Be- 
cause she will never 
codperate. She did not 
codperate in London, 
in Berlin, in any of 
the States of Central 
Europe, nor in Japan, 
nor in Korea, nor in 
Quebec, nor in New 
York, nor anywhere. 
Meanwhile, everybody 
points out that any 
nation dissenting from the peace- 
ful attitude at present universal, 
except for one solitary exception, 
can in one night shatter ali the 
plans painfully elaborated at San 
Francisco if it possesses the Bomb. 
That’s why one is nervous.” 

“Yes, but I am amazed at the 
logic of the many people who, in 
consequence of what you have 
just said, insist that the secret 
ought to be communicated to Rus- 
sia. But why did people expect 
that Russia would coéperate in 
everything?” 

“Because, of course, she codper- 
ated readily enough during the 
war and one could reasonably ex- 
pect that she would go on cooper- 
ating.” 

“What makes you think that 
Russia did coéperate during the 
war? We know very little of what 
happened at Teheran, Yalta, or 
Potsdam during the conferences 
you are alluding to. Secret diplo- 
macy has been more secretive 
than ever during the past few 
years. Don’t you recall a terribly 
enigmatic smile of Marshal Stalin 
in one of the pictures taken after 
those conferences?” 

“Yes, I do. Many people thought 
that a good-natured smile, but I 
Was not so sure.” 

“The European side of Russia 
is charmingly civilized, artistic, 
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AFTER DREARY years in Paris under Nazi surveillance, 
Abbé Dimnet has resumed his annual visits tc the United 
States. His most widely read book is The Art of Thinking. 


and all that, but the Mongolian 
side is quite another thing. When 
Russians think that there are no 
factories, no hospitals, no subways 
like their own, they obey the 
Mongolian characteristics in their 
make-up. When they are con- 
vinced, like that writer in Pravda 
that it was their Army which 
beat Japan, they smile the smile 
of Marshal Stalin which implies 
more tolerance than dutiful col- 
laboration. Tartars are stubborn 
and, it seems to us, narrow- 
minded. But does it follow from 
their feeling of superiority that 
they are contemplating aggres- 
sion?” 

“You mean that they cannot 
think of an attack so long as they 
have not the Bomb?” 

“I mean that Russia, even if she 
had the Bomb, would not be fool- 
ish enough to attack anybody, the 
United States less than anybody 
else.” 

“Few people are as optimistic as 
you are.” 

“Because agitation is incom- 
patible with thought. But the least 
amount of reflection ought to 
show that if any nation on this 
planet should attack another with 
the famed 2,000 planes dropping 
their 2,000 bombs, enough un- 
crushed nations would remain to 
stage a [Continued on page 59] 
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THE DEBATE-OF-THE-MONTH 


U.N. az fol Stale ? 


U. 1.—We Have it. Now Let's Use It! 


Says Sir Norman Angell 


L.. US BE clear as to what it is 
we want. We do not want merely 
“peace.” We could have had 
“peace” by sheer submission to 
Hitler or a Japanese conqueror 
who, as long as we humbly obeyed 
all the commands of our alien mas- 
ters, would doubtless have left us 
alone. They would also have 
given us a world government if 
we had been willing to accept a 
totalitarian police State. But we 
rejected both peace and world gov- 
ernment on those terms. We want 
those things to be compatible with 
the political freedoms for which 
we thought we were fighting in 
two world wars. We want, not 
alone peace, but security for the 
right to live our own way of life 
in our own land, free of foreign 
subjugation. 

The United Nations proposes to 
achieve this by applying the prin- 
ciple of collective defense to its 
members. Aggression against any 
member of the Organization shall 
be resisted by the power of the 
whole, so that a member shall not 
be helpless to defend his rights 
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Author, Lecturer, Nobel Peace Prize Winner 


against the violence of a stronger 
neighbor. This is the first job of 
any society, national or interna- 
tional. It is no good endowing a 
man with rights and freedoms if 
the first gangster that comes along 
can bump him off with impunity. 
So, in the words of the Charter, 
the Organization undertakes to de- 
fend its members by “such action 
by sea, air, or land forces as may 
be necessary.” 

This is an attempt, in the light 
of the experience of two world 
wars, to make collective power a 
means of deterring aggression, 
preventing war, not merely a 
means by which we win wars after 
we have drifted into them. 

At the close of the First World 
War Lloyd George, when asked 
how it could have been prevented, 
remarked that if Germany had 
known before she started upon 
her policy of aggression that she 
would have to meet the whole 
power of the United States, the 
British Empire and Common- 
wealth, as well as that of France 
and Russia, she would never have 


Sir Norman Angell 


A ONE-TIME cowboy who became 
a knight, Sir Norman Angell is the 
author of a score of books on po- 
litical and economic subjects. The 
Great Illusion was translated into 
25 languages. Born in England, 


educated in France and Switzer- 
land, he went to Western America 
as a prospector and ranch hand. 
In 1898, at 24, he became a cor- 
respondent for American papers. 
He also edited papers in France 
and England, served three years 
in Parliament, and then in 1933 
received the Nobel Peace Prize. 





followed that policy, and there 
would have been no war. It was 
doubtless in part this truth which 
prompted Clemenceau, when he 
asked for an Anglo-American 
guaranty of French security after 
World War I. He warned both 
Wilson and Lloyd George in these 
terms: “If you now, in 1919, tell 
Germany that you will defend 
France in the future, you won't 
have to do it, because Germany 
won't attack. But if you don’t say 
this, and if your action is in doubt, 
you will have to do it finally be- 
cause Germany will gamble on 
your neutrality.” Germany did 
gamble on that neutrality, and 
both Britain and the United States 
did have to fight, proving Clemen- 
ceau a true prophet. 

It is true that the Great Pow- 
ers can veto any action against 
themselves. Any constitution will 
break down if the chief parties to 
it decide to challenge it. But de- 
spite the veto the Iran issue has 
proved that the U. N. can be used 
to check the drift to aggression 
by even the greatest power. Rus- 
sia, the greatest military power in 
the world, attempted to ride 
roughshod over one of the weak- 
est, and yet was checked despite 
the fact that the giant “walked 
out.” Even though the same cri- 
sis may reappear—as it probably 
will—in other forms, the action 
of the Security Council and its 
voting constituted a warning to a 
possible aggressor how power 
would shape up against him if he 
continued aggressive policies. 

There have always been those 
who argue that the whole prin- 
ciple of collective security is 
wrong; that it won’t work, be- 
cause, runs the argument, you 
cannot enforce law against a State, 
coerce a whole people. The en- 
forcement of law, say these critics, 
is only possible against individ- 
uals; and very commonly the ex- 
ample of the American Constitu- 
tion and the arguments of the 
Federalists are cited to condemn 
any attempt to coerce a State. 
Federal law is only enforceable 
against individuals, and Federal 
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LAR tractor hauls out a tree of saw-timber size in a “thinning” ACCESSIBLE tracts of this Douglas-fir area (below) have been logged, but new 
hich is suggested by foresters to give other trees room for growth. roads must be built to reach top trees. Note reseeded growth in foreground. 
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we had been willing to accept a 
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ernment on those terms. We want 
those things to be compatible with 
the political freedoms for which 
we thought we were fighting in 
two world wars. We want, not 
alone peace, but security for the 
right to live our own way of life 
in our own land, free of foreign 
subjugation. 

The United Nations proposes to 
achieve this by applying the prin- 
ciple of collective defense to its 
members. Aggression against any 
member of the Organization shall 
be resisted by the power of the 
whole, so that a member shall not 
be helpless to defend his rights 
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ILE tracts of this Douglas-fir area (below) have been logged, but new 
it be built to reach top trees. Note reseeded growth in foreground. 








WARRENS 


ediligemee ute 


When Rotary's First Couple go a-visiting, 
hospitality and enthusiasm flow unchecked. 


tice AS Rotarians might desire 


no President of Rotary Internatio: 

yuld visit all of Rotary’s 5,700 Club 
during his year in office; at the rate o 
one Club a day it would take him more 
than 15 years. So—he does the next 
best thing: he visits as many as his t 
and strength allow. 

For T. A. Warren, of Wolverhamp 
ton, England, who took over Rotary 
helm last July 1, that has meant almost 
constant travel in the United State 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. At this w 
ing he is on a flying trip to the Rota 

SHUTTERS click at practically every stop on the road as the Warrens press on, on their tour. Clubs of the British Isles. 
Chis photo was taken on a side trip, during an inspection of a movie studio in Hollywood, Calif. 

On all but this current tour he ha 
had the company of his charming a1 
witty wife, “Ginger.” Together tl 
have created happy memories for ot 
ers and have stored up many for them- 
selves. These four pages of photos 
ford a glimpse of what they did and 
and enjoyed as they hurried from one 
Rotary Club reception to another. 
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Photo (below and left): Whittington 
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OCCASIONALLY Rotary International's President finds time to greet another service-club group. 
Here he is addressing the Council of Kiwanis International in the Summer of 1945 in Chicago, III. 
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A CLOSE-UP of President Warren during his talk be 
fore Rotarians who packed a huge hotel dining room 
(left) in Los Angeles, Calif, on “Tom Warren Day. 
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ROLORPADOM 


Conn., President Warren chats with Donald 
Haven, C who headed Rotary Inter- 
Below n his feet again, “President 
overflow audience in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Photo: Redman 
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Photo: Gerlact 
iudad Juarez 
poses with Honorary 
ma, and these young Indians 


and Mariano Garcia Casillas, President of the Rotary Club of C 
Mexico. . . . (Below) In Alva, Okla., President Warren 
Rotarian Robert S. Kerr, Governor of Oklah 





THE printed Program 
at Winnipeg depict 
this greeting 
Club's Preside: 
Macarthur, to 


MRS. NEIL R. CULLEN, President of 
the Denver Ladies of Rotary, is on 
hand to welcome Mrs. Warren as 
they arrive in that Colorado city 


Photo: Rosettis 


added a bit of color at 
the reception given the Presidential Couple in Calgar a., Canada. They pose 
with Eddie One Spot. . . . Below: The party descends the stairs to the reception. 
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4 » i a: a BELOW: Travelling lightly and quickly the Warrens pause in Miam 
~ , : while preparing to Clipper the approximately 250 miles to Havana, Cut 
then on to Mexico, to pay hurried but long-to-be-remembered 
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AT HAVANA “President Tom” received the Order of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, the highest 
honor Cuba can bestow, for his efforts in behalf of world understanding; also the Order of Merit 
of the Cuban Red Cross. Included in this photo are United States Ambassador F Henry Norweb; 
German Alvares Fuentes, Minister of Agriculture; Alberto Inocente Alvares, Minister of State. 
Photo Guerra 

eve 


jays were spent in Cuba. The First Couple 
1rians at Guanabacoa (above), where Luis 

7 rnational, is pic- 

e faces the “mike.” 


was in Mérida, where 
sidential pair at a ban- 
f the Club’s Rotary House. 


memorable stops in Me 

thelr 1a1es honored the 
, in the pati 

co City Vincente Lomelin (right), President of 

and Manuel Leon Ortegas (left), the Incoming 

among those on hand to extend a hefty welcome. 


enema 


ING was a lure at Acapulco, but “Tom” 
h these. . . . (Right) Flowers for “Ginger” 
typify the reception at every stop. 





ll-by-boll, row-by-row, back-breaking hand labor—the most costly of all phases of cotton product 
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NOW MECHANIZATION has revolutionized harvesting, This picker, one 
of several types available, gathers more cotton in a few minutes than 
a field hand in a day. It doesn't pick so “clean” as human fingers, 
but engineers are going ahead with experiments to improve its efficiency. 
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Photo: Delta Exp. Stavoa 
FLAME cultivators like this, first tested in 1943, can reduce the cost of 
weed eradication from $5 per acre by hand labor to 50 cents. They 
break the soil around the plants and at the same time emit hot flames 
that wither and kill the weeds without injuring the cotton plants 

















N THE “RING” called the world market, King Cotton is 
fing a determined comeback. Until the ‘30s his su- 
premacy as supplier of four-fifths of the world’s fiber and 
fabric was unchallenged. When the depression left King Cot- 
eling, up sprang new rivals sired by technology—syn- 


yarns like rayon and nylon, and unspun plastic fabrics. 
lass and metal cloths jumped into the fray. 
irally, blows rained hardest on the Cotton Belt. This 
ranges from North Carolina to southern California and 
world’s greatest cotton producer—10 or more million bales 
Cotton is the most important cash crop of the U.S 
aggregating almost 1% billion dollars in 1944. Some 
lion Americans earn their living directly in producing, 
ig, or marketing raw cotton to consumers the world 
In normal times mills as far away as Manchester, 
nd, and Osaka, Japan, draw upon the Cotton Belt’s out- 
the bulk of their fiber. 
vonder King Cotton refused to take this challenge lying 
Here is his strategy: (1) produce more efficiently, (2) 
better marketing practices, (3) improve old products, (4) 
develop new ones, (5) reénter world markets, (6) promote cot- 
ton aggressively. To combat cotton’s natural dread enemy, the 
boll weevil, which has been responsible for as much as 200 
million dollars’ damage in a single year, scientists have pro- 
duced deadly insecticides applied by machine or “dusted” on 
by airplane, as shown in the photo above. 
No longer resting on his laurels, King Cotton is carrying the 
fight to his opponents. These pictures depict the spirited 
contest he is making to retain his title. 


NEW USES of interest to home builders: flameproof, fire-resistant 
insulation (right) which one man can lay in the average attic in 
half a day; cotton-covered wallboard, resistant to both fire and 
vermin and said to be able to withstand all kinds of weather well. 





All Photos: Courtesy Nat'l Cotton Council of America 

















ANY HOME can have its "Cot 

ton Room.” Rugs, spreads, cur- 
tains, draperies, tablecloths 

wallpaper—made from 

n- and waterproof plastic 

tted fabric open new hori- 
zons in interior decorating 


DURABILITY, launderability 
nd now new finishes win cot 
wide use for wearing ap 
From Mother Hubbar 
Movie Star Linda Darr 
dish organdie, cotton can 


lish as weil as practical 


FORMERLY destroyed because it was thought to be poisonous, 
cottonseed today goes into such edibles as oleomargarine (left). 


PROCESSING cottonseed into food and feed products is now a 
150-million-dollar industry. Livestock thrives on feed made from it 
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By D. L. Morrell 


Executive Secretary, Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Rotarian, Montreal, Quebec 


N 787 grain centers, mining 
towns, and industrial and govern- 
mental cities in Canada you see 
the sign of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. In 212 of those 
same communities you also note 
the Rotary wheel. 

Both are organizations of busi- 
ness and professional men. Do 
they work together? The answer 
is, “Yes!”—with a bold exclama- 
tion point after it—like a team of 
well-matched Percherons, pulling 
together! 

Coédperation, however, is an art 
that has to be learned. If you 
don’t believe that, watch babies 
become boys and girls—and then 
community-minded citizens. 
Groups of men go through similar 
stages of social development as 
they learn their réles in society. 

Let me illustrate. In one of our 
younger communities of the 
Prairie Provinces a new board 
of trade (the terms “chamber of 
commerce” and “board of trade” 
are synonymous in Canada) and a 
still newer Rotary Club were liv- 
ing side by side. Neither knew 
its own aims and area of service 
very well or the other’s at all. As 
a consequence, there were private 
mutterings: “What’s Rotary try- 
ing to do—compete with us?” 
“The Board of Trade? Ha! Any- 
thing that’s done in this town they 
want credit for!” 

One day about a month ago one 
of our National Chamber officials 
made a swing through that part 
of the country. Hearing about 
him, the Rotary Club in question 
asked him to address its next 
meeting, and discuss frankly how 
and where a board of trade and a 
Rotary Club dovetail in interests 
and activities. As a Rotarian and 
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a chamber of commerce man, he 
could and did point out that, far 
from conflicting, the two move- 
ments complement each other and 
that, while they take different 
routes, both head toward the same 
end: better communities. Well, 
our man had no more than fin- 
ished speaking when six men 
came up and shook his hand. 

“We ought to be in the Board 
of Trade,” said one of them, speak- 
ing for the rest. “We’ve known it 
all along, but it took your speech 
to jar us loose. While you were 
finishing, we each wrote out our 
membership checks and we're go- 
ing to get ’em to Ed there—he’s 
Board of Trade secretary here, as 
you know—before he leaves this 
room.” 

If I were. to paint the typical 
picture, I’d take you to Edmonton 
or Calgary out there in Alberta, or 
to the twin cities of Kitchener- 
Waterloo, in southern Ontario, or 
to any one of a dozen other places 
I could name. In these cities Ro- 
tary steadily works away at the 
job of training and inspiring men 
for service. Groomed for leader- 
ship and convinced that they do 
have community obligations, these 
men then seek channels for their 
energies. Sometimes these chan- 
nels are Rotary activities, some- 
times they are projects sponsored 
by the chamber or Scouts or other 
organizations. 

This explains, I am sure, why a 
majority of the members of almost 
any Canadian Rotary Club you 
want to name also belongs to the 
local chamber of commerce. It 
also explains why they so often 
and so quickly rise to leadership 
in it. Perhaps you recall Rotary’s 
own policy on the matter: 




























THE “WHEEL” is everywhere in Canada— 
this one in British Columbia—and always it 
is a sign of Main-Streeters working together. 


Where a chamber of commerce ex- 
ists, a Club should not trespass upon 
or assume its functions, but Rotarians, 
as individuals committed to and 
trained in the principle of service, 
should be members of and active in 
their chamber of commerce 
citizens, they should be interested in 
every general Community Service ac- 
tivity, and as far as their abilities per- 
mit contribute thereto 

Remember our great concern of 
two years ago over the prospect of 
huge postwar unemployment? It 
was, with victory then still so re- 
mote, a justifiable concern—and 
industry and organizations and 
communities planning 
against the evil day. During that 
period the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce asked its local unit in 
Kitchener-Waterloo te make a 
model survey of its community to 
show who planned to buy how 
miuch, how many salespeople they 
would employ, and so on.* 

The K-W Chamber of Com- 
merce did the work—beautifully! 
But who is the K-W Chamber? 
Twenty of the men who made up 
the top survey committees just 
happened to wear the Rotary 
wheel. The 86 other K-W Ro- 


*See Kitchener-Waterloo Has Its Own 
Work-Pile Blueprint, by W. M. Euler, Tue 
RoTarRiaAN, November, 1944. 
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tarians—most of them Chamber 
men, too—were out hoofing it 
around town with survey blanks 
under their arms. 

But these are the new days of 
peace. Though the dreaded short 
spell of unemployment we feared 
did not materialize—-which in no 
way detracts from our foresight— 
we have other concerns. 

One of them is the rehabilita- 
tion of industries in our communi- 
ties—or the establishment of new 
ones. That was one of Barrie’s 
worries. Barrie, in case you never 
heard of it, is an attractive town 
of about 8,000 people in lower On- 
tario. It had been pouring every- 
thing it had into the war for five 
long years and when the strain 
ended, it stood back and asked, 





“Now what?” A local lawyer was 
working onan answer. “Business 
has lost its voice in Barrie,” he 
went around saying. “It’s time it 
recovered it.” The Mayor listened, 
so did businessmen—and soon a 
great public meeting took place in 
Town Hall. Soon after that a new 
“live wire” chamber of commerce 
sprang up where the old one had 
withered, and it boasted a paid 
secretary who, being an outlander, 
could look with objectivity at the 
town he was hired to help re- 
activate. To make a long story 
short, General Electric has gone to 
Barrie with a fine new plant that 
will employ hundreds of men and 
women. So has a valve company. 
So will others. 

gut there is no_ service-club 


A TRIO of Flin Floners presents a trout to President Warren (second from left). 


TOOK three men to carry the 
55-pound salmon trout they 
gave Rotary’s President, T. A. 

Warren, at a large intercity meet- 
ing in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can 
ada, some months back. “This,” 
said the trio, “is a gift from the 
Rotary Club of Flin Flon.” 

There it was again! That name 
“Flin Flon”! Where'd the town 
ever get it? Rotarians around the 
world have long wondered, and 
now comes the answer. Fred K. 
Jones, of Spokane, Washington, a 
Director of Rotary International 
and a member of its Magazine 
Committee, supplies it. 

Flin Flon, you should know, is 
a busy young mining town of 10,- 
000 people at track’s end in north- 
ern Manitoba. There, on a visit 
recently, Director “Fred” asked 
the inevitable question about the 
name. Quick like a flash a Rotar- 
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ian slipped him a pamphlet issued 
by the local Board of Trade—the 
B. of T. and Rotary work just like 
that in Flin Flon. It contained 
the answer. 

Seems that 31 years ago four 
gold prospectors spent a_ hard 
Winter in the Manitoban wilder- 
ness. For reading matter they had 
only one dog-eared old novel, The 
Sunless City, which narrated the 
exploits of one Joseph Flintabatty 
Flonatin. An explorer exploring 
by submarine the bottom of a bot- 
tomless lake in the Rockies, he 
discovered a city of gold ruled by 
women. Being a bachelor, he hast- 
ily got the heck out, escaping via 
an extinct volcano. Finding an 
extinct volcano on his claim, one 
of the prospectors named his dig- 
gings Flin Flon after Mr. Flona- 
tin. The town grew there. And 
that’s it 


“angle” here, you say? There is. 
The Chamber president and its 
energetic new secretary are Ki- 
wanians and many of its directors 
and members belong to that and 
other service clubs. Codéperation 
between chambers of commerce 
and other service clubs in Canada 
is, naturally, just as close as it is 
with Rotary—which does not hap- 
pen to be represented in Barrie. 

“It must be obvious to all,” 
wrote George S. Buchanan, a 
chamber of commerce man of 
Texas, in an article in THE Ro- 
TARIAN in January, 1935—an ar- 
ticle, by the way, which the Can- 
adian Chamber of Commerce gave 
wider circulation through thou- 
sands of reprints—“that a cham- 
ber of commerce, existing solely 
to serve the community, and a Ro- 
tary or any other service club, in 
whose objectives Community 
Service plays an important part, 
are natural allies. Assuming that 
men in both organizations are sin- 
cere, it becomes a logical impos- 
sibility for them to indulge in 
wasteful rivalry, for wasteful ri- 
valry is incompatible with service 
to the community.” 

Then he went on to tell a story 
that I have never forgotten, prob- 
ably because I so frequently en- 
counter the same situation it de- 
scribes here in the broad Domin- 
ion of Canada. The story con- 
cerned a certain town of 3,000 in 
the U.S. West where the commer- 
cial club was dying a slow but sure 
death. No one was worried much 
about it, though merchants and 
other alert citizens began to no- 
tice that ranchers and farmers 
were shifting their trade to other 
towns. About that time a Rotary 
Club was born in the little “cow 
town” and it had been in existence 
but a few months before half a 
dozen members met together in 
the office of their lawyer president 
one evening “and there in a friend- 
ly haze of cigar smoke, the com- 
mercial club was reborn.” 

I have meant, these many years, 
to write George Buchanan for the 
sequel to that story—but I'll 
wager a chocolate malted milk 
that that Chamber of Commerce 
and that Rotary Club are both go- 
ing affairs, that through mutual 
help both have gained—but that 
the largest gainer is the commu- 
nity that saw its trade trickling 
off the horizon. 
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Bov Remembered 

An Iowan went to California 
and made a fortune in raisins. Re- 
turning to his native State, he 
started a search for “Agnes,” the 
old woman who had been his fam- 
ly’s cook in his boyhood. Locat- 
ng her, he placed her in a fine 
home for aged women where she 
spent the rest of her days in com- 
fort. This is why he did it: In his 
early boyhood it was his chore to 
get the cows each evening. The 
task frightened him, but when he 
confessed his fears to his parents, 
they ridiculed him. Old Agnes, 
however, understood. Night after 
night, she’d push the dinner back 
on the stove, slip unnoticed from 
the house, and hurry out to the 
pasture with the timid lad.—Mkrs. 
FIsHER Cavin, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Diogenes’ Heart 

When I reached for my wallet 
to pay for supper in a town in 
central Missouri, my pocket was 
empty. I must have lost the wal- 
let back there in the town of Mar- 
shall, I reasoned. It was the only 
community in which I’d been out 
of my car during the day’s long 
drive. Thus I decided to adver- 
tise in Marshall’s leading paper, 
offering a $10 reward for the re- 
turn of my pocketbook and con- 
tents. In reply to my letter sub- 
mitting the ad, the editor wrote: 
“Herewith enclosed is your pock- 
etbook. A small boy found it and 
brought it to me. You see, my 
name is the same as yours. I did 
not have to publish the ad.”—J. 
RoBertT HAL.., Clinton, Missouri. 


An Angel Walked at Night 
Because of my father’s serious 
illness we had summoned my 19- 
year-old brother home from his 
Army camp in Georgia and had 
wired him money for the trip. 
This failed to reach him in time, 
however. Spending all his avail- 
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It's conflict and novelty that "make" the front 
page, but it's quiet, ordinary thoughtfulness that 
makes life worth living . . 
these stories are about. Have you one? We pay 
a $5 savings stamp for each item used.—Eds. 


. and that is what 


able cash for his ticket, he set out 
and reached Cincinnati, where he 
had an overnight wait. Fundless 
he stretched out on a bench in the 
railroad terminal, throwing his 
overcoat over the back of the seat. 
It was warm in the waiting room 
and he would need no cover. 
When he awakened next morning, 
he found—no, not that his over- 
coat had been stolen, but that 
someone had carefully tucked it 
around him to keep the night chill 
of the station from him.—Mkrs. 
WAYNE Gipsons, Middleport, Ohio. 


Saved—48 Golden Hours 

We had gone about five miles 
from the bus depot when the 
driver inquired if I had checked 
my baggage. I replied that I had. 
“I noticed that your ticket was 
punched ‘BC,’ ” he explained, “but 
I don’t recall seeing your bags 
loaded on this bus. I better check 
up.” My luggage was not aboard. 
Stopping at the nearest telephone, 
the driver called the bus station 
and ordered it sent out immedi- 
ately. It arrived in about 15 
minutes and we resumed our 
journey. Had it not been for that 
man’s courtesy it would have 
taken me four days to transact the 
business I had set out to do in two. 
—ARTHUR R. Lonc, Albuquerque, 
New Mevzico. 


Where the West Begins 


Not a car had passed in half an 
hour. I was becoming desperate. 
We were stranded, my 4-year-old 
son and I, on a desolate stretch 
of highway in Kansas. Out of gas! 
I could not leave the boy to go for 
help; he could not walk far in the 
bitter weather. And still no cars 
in sight! At length two boys ap- 
proached on a bicycle. “It’s 12 
miles, lady,” they said when I 
asked them about the nearest fill- 
ing station, “but there’s a farm a 
mile away. We'll ride over and 


tell them you need help.” I set- 
tled down with a headful of 
doubts. Would the farmer have 
gas? Would he come even if he 
did have? Blessings on the man! 
Here he came now. Taking a five- 
gallon can out of his car, he filled 
our tank, refused pay even for the 
gas, and wished me luck on my 
trip.—MaBEL WILKEs, Mountain 
Park, Oklahoma. 


Knight on Wheels 

Road hogs! Gangsters of the 
highway! If that’s your idea of 
truck drivers, talk to my daugh- 
ter. When she and her husband 
were driving through Ohio re- 
cently, a blowout turned their car 
over. It was a sober-faced truck 
driver who hauled them out, 
checked to see if they were in- 
jured, and then, assured that they 
were not, kept a lively line of 
chatter going to calm their nerves 
until a buddy drove up. Together 
the two truckmen hauled the car 
out of the ditch, the first driver 
then towing our children to a 
near-by city and from garage to 
garage, until a repairman could 
be found. The truck driver was 
two and a half hours late on his 
run, but he refused the offer of 
money, answering, “I’m sure glad 
ya weren't hurt.’—Bryan _ Robs- 
ERTS, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


Stoff of Life 

The rain sluiced down in the 
dark as I waited for my bus. Idly 
I watched late shoppers go in and 
out of a grocery store. Presently 
a little boy swaggered out, carry- 
ing a loaf of bread. Beginning the 
familiar game of stepping over the 
lines in the pavement, he slipped 
and fell, his bread skyrocketing 
into a mud puddle where a pass- 
ing truck ground it to mush. He 
began to cry in that desperate 
quiet of children of 9 or 10, 

“Listen, son,” said a shabbily 
dressed old woman who had come 
up behind him and whose hand 
now went down into her large 
shopping bag, “let some hungry 
dog have your bread and you take 
mine. I can stir up some biscuits 
in the shake of a lamb’s tail. No- 
body will ever know the differ- 
ence.” Nobody, maybe, but |. I 
tried to thank her with a smile as 
the two of them disappeared into 
the night—Mrs. W. F. Roupe, 
Tampico, Mezico. 
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“PERHAPS his mind is on a pair of pretty legs.” 


You, et al., Make the Shyster 


By Julius Long 


8 FARMER walked into my of- 
fice and threw a sheet of rough, 
yellow tablet paper on the desk. 
He eyed me with a knowing smile. 

“This thing ain’t worth the pa- 
per it’s written on, is it?” 

I carefully read it. Though in 
pencil, it was legible, and bore the 
scrawled signatures of the farmer 
and a neighbor to an understand- 
able contract. 

“What makes you think this 
agreement is no good?” I asked. 

The farmer seemed slightly dis- 
concerted by my question, but 
was still sure of himself. 

“It ain’t written on legal pa- 
per!” 

I didn’t ask him to elaborate. 
It was very simple. This con- 
tract was written with pencil on 
5-cent tablet paper and not on the 
8%4-by-13-inch sheets which for 
some reason are the standard le- 
gal stationery of lawyers. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of paper this contract 
was written on,” I told him. “It 
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Lawyers loathe technicalities, says this one. It's 


clients who hope to win by a trick who foster them. 


would be good even if it had been 
written on toilet paper!” 

He was flabbergasted and a 
little indignant. He had signed 
the contract thinking he could 
later repudiate it because of a fan- 
cied technical defect. 

This naive attempt of a layman 
to use to his advantage a legal 
technicality is common. There is 
a popular belief that it is the legal 
profession which is the preserver 
of technicalities, but actually most 
lawyers loathe technicalities. If 
law books are cluttered up by 
weasel words, it is largely due, in 
my opinion, to the insistence of 
the lay public. 

Many people regard attorneys 
as hybrid wizards and fixers. 
Lawyers do not go into politics 
ordinarily because they like to, 
but because their clients expect 
them to have political “pull.” They 
want a lawyer who can fix things 
for them, but also, and even more 
fundamentally, they want a law- 
yer who has lots of crawling little 


technicalities with which to infest 
their enemies. 

Recently I watched a skilled 
lawyer waste all of ten minutes 
trying to get a simple satisfactory 
answer to a single question. The 
witness was a policeman, who had 
often been in a courtroom, yet 
could not understand that what 
was wanted was simply what he 
had seen and heard, not what 
someone else had seen and heard. 
After he had left the witness 
stand he bewilderedly asked me: 

“What was I doing that was 
wrong?” 

I explained, and he saw a great 
light that neither his inquisitor 
nor the judge had been able to 
reveal to him. 

“Why the devil,” he asked, 
“didn’t they tell me that?” 

The fact was that they did tell 
him clearly several times, but the 
excitement of being a witness be- 
fore a roomful of people had para- 
lyzed his mind. Which might 
suggest a revision of the rigid 
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rules of evidence to preserve their 
irness and yet eliminate the con- 
ision that slows down trials and 

ises them to last days when a 

w hours should be sufficient. 

I wonder if there lives a lawyer 
who will deny to himself that 
upon occasions he has risen to his 
feet with a “Your Honor, I ob- 
ject!” solely because he has felt it 
was expected of him by his client. 
| have. The other lawyer was ob- 
ecting to everything my client’s 
witnesses said, and I had to prove 
that I was on the job, too. 

The truth is that frequent ob- 
jections often prejudice the jury- 
men who think the lawyer is 
afraid the truth will slip out. It 
s equally true that by permitting 
the adverse witness to ramble on 
with inadmissible testimony, a 
good lawyer gives him “enough 
rope to hang himself,” whereas 
many objections give him time to 
think and protect himself. 


4 JT clients are busy bees. They 
want dramatic action and buzz 
with whispered suggestions to 
prove the witness is a liar. Usual- 
ly the misstatement involves but 
a minor point. For example, the 
witness testifies something hap- 
pened on June 15, 1940. All along 
the date had been fixed as June 
15, 1941. Everybody knows that, 
yet when this witness makes the 
obvious slip of the tongue, the 
client practically pops out of his 
chair with excitement, demand- 
cross-examination to show the 
whole world what a dastardly liar 
his opponent is. 

Yes, people like the abracadabra 
of the courtroom. That’s why we 
have it. And human nature is 
such that the typical litigant likes 
it because he fancies it gives him 
some special advantage when he 
needs it—if he has a smart lawyer. 

Proof? Ask any lawyer. 

I have known pious men to try 
to abrogate a contract on the 
ground that it was executed on a 
Sunday, thereby making it in- 
valid. When told that no such 
technicality exists, they plainly 
reveal their conviction that the 
law is an impious thing without 
regard for the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. 

I know of a Government proj- 
ect that required a mayor of a 
village to sign some papers. He 
refused. Though the mayor could 
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Is the author right? Is the public, not 
the profession, to blame for unethical 
practitioners—shysters, for example, 
or quacks? What is your answer to 
this seldom-discussed Vocational Serv- 
ice problem? Your comment will be 
welcome. Please make it brief.—Eds. 


have been mandamused into sign- 
ing, that would have taken time. 
Finally the village solicitor took 
the mayor aside. 

“This pen of mine is filled with 
green ink,” he said. 

The mayor winked slyly, took 
the pen, and signed the papers, 
for, like every other very smart 
man, he knew perfectly well that 
nothing was binding if signed 
with green ink. 

Then there was the man who 
told me about an extremely “raw 
deal” he had got from his lawyer. 
Late one night his car had been 
smashed up by a car driven by a 
person who not only had no lia- 
bility insurance, but had mort- 
gaged it for more than its worth. 

“But we had it on him,” the 
narrator said. “It happened that 
this fellow was out with a dame 
who wasn’t his wife. All my 
lawyer had to do was to tell him 
he’d bring that out in 
the trial, and he’d paid 
off quick enough! Do 
you think the shyster 
would do that? He 
would not! Imaginea 
lawyer letting a client 
down like that!” 

I could imagine that 
without any trouble at 
all. If the “shyster” 
lawyer had heeded his 
client’s advice, he 
would have risked dis- 
barment and a possi- 
ble prison sentence for 
extortion. 

Another typical ex- 
ample: A man is driv- 
ing down the street 
with his mind on im- 
portant business or 
perhaps his eye on a 
pair of pretty legs. 
Parked unlawfully in 
the middle of the 
street is a car which 
has run out of gas. The 


“MANY people regard at 
torneys as hybrid wizards. 


driver hits the stalled car and 
wants his lawyer to collect dam- 
ages. He is a persuasive lawyer 
if he can make the driver realize 
the doctrine of contributory neg- 
ligence. 

“Wasn't the guy in the wrong 
being there in the middle of the 
street?” he will indignantly ask 
the attorney. 

“Sure he was in the wrong,” is 
the answer, “but so were you. 
You should have had your car 
under such control as would have 
enabled you to stop within the 
assured clear distance ahead of 
you.” 

Perhaps the lawyer's logic will 
be appreciated; more likely the 
client will rant about the injustice 
and unfairness of a law. He has 
been deprived of retribution by 
some crazy technicality about as- 
sured clear distance! And he 
minces no words! 

Accident cases in which a death 
is involved constitute another 
kind of headache for the legal pro- 
fession. Let’s say a man and his 
wife are riding along in their car. 
Another car pops out of a side 
road, rams into them, and over- 
turns their car. The man is mi- 
raculously unhurt, but the wife is 
killed. He rushes to a lawyer. 

The lawyer investigates and 
finds there can be no question 
about the liability, and tells his 
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client that he is entitled to dam- 
ages. 

“How much do you think you 
should get?” he asks. 

The client has a ready answer. 
“About $10,000 I think would be 
fair. That’s what my neighbor got 
when her husband was killed.”’ 

The lawyer reminds his client 
that the victim left four small chil- 
dren and that in wrongful death 
cases the rule is to base damages 
on the loss to the survivors. 

“Well, then I ought to have 
$20,000 instead of $10,000,” is the 
ready reply. “My wife was the 
best wife you ever saw.” The cli- 
ent bursts into tears. “I want to 
make him pay for killing her. You 
mean you can’t even get me $10,- 
000 for my wife?” 

“No, I can’t,” the patient law- 
yer will explain. “In the first place, 
your age is 67, and you have a life 
expectancy of only ten years, 
based on the mortality tables used 
in this State. And your wife didn’t 
support you. She did the house- 
work, and for that you are entitled 
to some damages, as well as for 
consortium—that is, having her 
company. So you can collect for 
those items and funeral expenses. 
I'd say we can be lucky if we set- 
tle for about $2,500.” 

The client may accept this real- 
istic valuation of his claim or go 
to another lawyer, but whatever 
the case he will leave the office 
convinced that a legal technicality 
has robbed him. 
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Of all laws the mechanic’s lien 
law is perhaps the most laudable. 
It protects the laborer and mate- 
rial supplier from the fraud of a 
consumer and is effective from the 
day the first labor or material was 
furnished. 

I recall a man who put all his 
property in his wife’s name. When 
the contractor had finished and 
was not paid, he filed his lien. 

“It ain’t worth the paper it’s 
written on, is it?” the homeowner 
asked me. “The property was in 
my wife’s name from the begin- 


ning.” 
“That makes no difference,” I 
told him. “The mechanic’s lien 


law provides that when a man 
makes a contract for the improve- 
ment of his wife’s premises, he is 
presumed to be her agent. Your 
wife is bound to pay, and the lien 
is good.” 

Several times I have found ten- 
ant farmers willing to beat oil 
companies out of several hundred 
gallons of gasoline on the ground 
that “It was my wife signed them 
slips, not me! You can’t make a 
man pay for what he didn’t sign 
for!” 

Dire are the denunciations when 
such debtors are told by a lawyer 
that the technicality they raise 
constitutes no defense. Especially 
during the war did the debtor 
class pester the legal profession 
with technical concoctions as in- 
genious as they were fantastic. We 
were told that we could not attach 
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a car if the owner was hauling 
passengers to defense-plant jobs; 
that salaries could not be made 
the subject of garnishment if they 
were earned in a defense plant! 

Every lawyer knows that the 
use of printed forms for leases, 
contracts, etc., isa dangerous prac- 
tice, for the printed form often in- 
corporates covenants not intended 
to be used. Through oversight, 
they may not be stricken. Or a 
lawyer may buy a new set of 
blanks presumed to be identical to 
his old ones and later discover to 
his embarrassment that a slight 
change gives an entirely different 
meaning. Yet clients demand 
printed forms; somehow they 
think their use makes everything 
official. My most farcical experi- 
ence was with a man who objected 
to having his will drawn on blank 
paper. It happened that I had 
some old will blanks, the only 
printed matter on which was the 
heading “Last Will and Testa- 
ment.”” My client was satisfied by 
the use of this blank—the printing 
thereon lent legal sanction to the 
document. 


T HOUGH many inane and use- 
less atavisms, such as the abbrevi- 
ation “SS.” after the name of 
county and State in affidavits, re- 
main in use simply because of un- 
examined custom, I am convinced 
that most useless forms and tricky 
technicalities continue because of 
popular demand. A bill of sale re- 
cites that the grantor “does hereby 
grant, bargain, sell, transfer, and 
deliver unto the said grantee. . . .” 
Any one of the words used would 
be sufficient to pass title, but a 
client will show contempt for an 
attorney who does not shoot the 
works. 

Admittedly, there are many un- 
fair technical phases in the law; it 
is not yet perfect, and it never will 
be. Yet it is undergoing a contin- 
uous process of evolution—thanks 
to the lawyers. Their bar associa- 
tions back new reforms at every 
meeting. Legislators respect these 
recommendations and are glad to 
sponsor them—unless they arouse 
the fanatical opposition of lay con- 
stituents who furiously fight any 
innovation suspect of depriving 
them of some advantage. 

The evolution of the law contin- 
ues not because of the layman, but 
in spite of him. 
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_ My Rotary Tour of 
Postwar Britain 


By Carl E. Bolte 


Director of Rotary International; 
Member, Rotary Club of Slater, Mo. 
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4 E MAY have been a diplomat 
r a great industrialist or a lord of 
1e realm—it makes no difference. 

What impressed me about the 

yn, as we passed each other in 
ondon’s famed Hotel Savoy the 
her day, was his sartorial excel- 

ICS. 

He was in formal morning at- 
re—and it was faultless from top 
at to Prince Albert coat to 
triped trousers to gold-headed 
and on down to gleaming 

ack shoes. 

Something, perhaps their very 

rilliance, caused me to take a 

econd look at his boots. And 

there, right on the instep, was a 
patch the size of a half dollar. 
Though it shone as brightly as the 
leather it held together, the patch 
unabashedly proclaimed to the 

orld that “These are the only 
boots this man owns, but he wears 
them with pride.” 

If it is possible for a traveller 
to spend 23 days in a country new 
to him and then to pronounce any 
one thing he came upon as “typ- 
ical” of the whole, I would say 
that the spirit of that gentleman 
who could wear patches without 
apology typifies the spirit of the 
people of postwar Britain. 

Before I go further, however, 
I should first explain what I was 
doing on the famous island. At 
the request of our President, 
“Tom” Warren, who comes, as 
you know, from Wolverhampton 
in the heart of England, I flew to 
Britain to represent Rotary Inter- 
national at a District Conference 
and to visit as many Rotary Clubs 
as I could. 

A year ago “Dick” Wells, then 
President, and “Phil” Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, visited Clubs 
in the larger centers—and report- 
ed later in THE RoTaRIAN on their 
view of Rotary in a Britain at 
war. I was to stop mainly in 
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FRESH from the plane that 
returned him to the United 
States, the author stops at 
Rotary’s Central Offices in 
Chicago and shows Gen- 
eral Secretary Philip Love- 
joy where he has been. 
Later he displays a sheaf 
of clippings and souvenir 
programs like these below. 
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smaller towns—places like East 
Grinstead on the south coast, 
Stirling away up in Scotland, and 
a dozen places like them between. 
With the help of jottings I made 
en route I’d like to try to tell my 
fellow Rotarians how life goes in 
that so recently bomb-shattered 
isle and how Rotary, a proud and 
proved part of 20th Century Brit- 
ain, fares within that life. 

But I was speaking of clothes. 
I am only echoing what Britons 
themselves have said when I say 
that the people of Britain look 
somewhat shabby toda y—but 
Heaven help the man who has al- 
ready forgotten why. Clothes are 
still rationed in Britain—as strin- 
gently as during the war. With 
the 24 coupons allotted him for 
a year a man could buy one suit 
or one overcoat—but he doesn’t. 
He parcels them out to his wife— 
or more likely to his daughter, 
especially if she’s marriageable. 


B.+ food—that is the A-Num- 
ber-1, the all-consuming concern 
of the people of Britain. After 
just three weeks on their Spartan 
diet I do not wonder that it is. 
Food, too, is still as sparingly ra- 
tioned as in wartime, and fats and 
meats and fresh eggs and milk are 
extremely scarce. As a result, 
you eat haddock and dry toast for 
breakfast, three links of ersatz 
sausage plus cabbage prepared in 
one of 57 different varieties for 
lunch, and, if you’re lucky, fowl! 
or fish for dinner. White bread is 
as dark as the “whole wheat” of 
my country. Restaurants serve 
bread only on your request. 

I stood with a Rotarian at the 
entrance to his store building in 
Manchester. “You were fortu- 
nate,” I said, waving my hand to- 
ward whole city blocks levelled by 
German bombs and British bull- 
dozers. 

“Yes,” he answered, “quite for- 
tunate, but this building is not all 
that it seems. Suction from the 
same blasts that flattened those 
buildings pulled the entire front 
of this one out four inches. I shall 
have to rebuild perhaps half the 
structure—when I can.” That 
will not be soon. What construc- 
tion materials Britain has are be- 
ing funnelled into productive fa- 
cilities. Merchants and homeown- 
ers have slim pickings. You may, 
without permission, rebuild or re- 
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model your home to the extent of 
£10 per year. Restore a house 
with only its chimney left stand- 
ing with £10? 

No, as I saw it, Britain is not 
yet rebuilding. She is still sweep- 
ing away the debris of six years 
of war. Everywhere I saw men 
demolishing road blocks and tear- 
ing down air-raid shelters. A 
squad of German POWs was hard 
at work uprooting extensive bomb 
shelters along the Thames em- 
bankment. Ironic, I thought. 
These shelters had been built to 
guard the people of London from 
some of these very men. 

How long must these dreary 
conditions, this delay, obtain? 
That is what Britons want to 
know. Production for export must 
come first, it is explained, for 
Britain lives by trade. Half of 
everything her factories produce 
must go overseas—to return as 
cash with which she can buy food 
and other necessities. But pro- 
duction is coming, Government 
spokemen declare—and so it is 
perhaps but a matter of time until 
that better day Britons yearn for 
arrives. 

How does Rotary—how do the 
23,500 Rotarians and 532 Clubs of 
Britain—fit into this postwar pic- 
ture? Beautifully! They are 
bright areas of optimism, of a de- 
termination to get things going. 
In the large Conference of Dis- 
trict 9 at historic Hastings, in in- 
tercity meetings, and in visits to 
individual Clubs, I met with rep- 
resentatives of perhaps 300 of 
Britain’s 500 Clubs. Everywhere 
I was impressed by their love of 
Rotary—and their deep knowl- 
edge of it. I recall watching a 
group deliberate a certain prospec- 
tive member’s classification. If 
Classification Committees of Unit- 
ed States Clubs think they are 
punctillious, they should see their 
fellow Rotarians of Britain screen 
a Classification! 

Naturally, the Rotary Clubs of 
Britain have inherited many a 
problem from the war. Where to 
eat is one. In many cities hotels 
put a ceiling on the number of 
guests they will serve at a weekly 
luncheon, which creates a real 
problem when there is an over- 
flow meeting. “When are you go- 
ing to have some poor speakers?” 
a headwaiter recently asked a 
Club President. “Your good at- 


tendance is putting a strain on 
our food supplies.” 

Living as they do on an inter- 
national crossroad, these Rotari- 
ans have a wide and deep interest 
in world affairs. Just before | 
arrived, Rotarians of the 9th Dis- 
trict had entertained a group of 
Netherlands Rotarians at a week- 
ly meeting and industrial tour 
Now they will return the visit to 
The Netherlands. More and more 
of these firsthand Fourth Object 
projects will be taking place. 

Pinning their hopes for world 
stability on the United Nations, 
British Rotarians are talking it in 
their meetings, spreading an un- 
derstanding of it in their com- 
munities, and, as individuals, gen- 
erally backing it to the limit. 

For their many magnificent war 
services, the Rotarians and Clubs 
of Britain won the commendation 
of everyone from Government 
down to the least foot soldier. | 
told these good friends in Britain 
that I brought with me the greet- 
ings and gratitude of hundreds of 
young men and women of my 
country who had been guests at 
their Clubs, at their home fire- 
sides, in their canteens, and on 
their sight-seeing tours while the 
Allies gathered strength for D- 
Day. The pleasure, these British 
Rotarians insisted, had been all 
theirs. One of them told me how, 
for a year or more, a certain 
young man whose name was as 
American as Missouri, travelled 
the full length of England every 
time he got a week-end pass to 
visit in his home. 


: WAS a guest one evening in 
the home of Alfred Allcock, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Birm- 
ingham there in Britain’s manu- 
facturing Midlands. My host and 
his charming wife had just shown 
me their home and now led me 
through a door opening upon 
what, in America, would be a 
“back yard.” Here was a beau- 
tiful garden—a lawn perfect as 
only an English lawn can be, 
framed with some of the most col- 
orful Spring flowers and shrubs 
I had ever seen. I could scarcely 
find words to tell my new friends 
what a marvellous picture I 
thought it made. 

Looking up at me, smiling, Mrs 
Allcock said: “Worth fighting for, 
don’t you think?” 
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RLD WAR II stirred new interest in Australia when 
n was turned back dramatically at its very doorstep. 
are five pages of pictorial highlights of this nation- 
ent whose first white settlement took root . only 

years aqo. 
ke new lands of the Western Hemisphere, Aus- 
; no melting pot. Its population is 86 percent 
born, 97 percent of British stock. Yet in the interi- 

aborigines still live in Stone Age primitiveness. Plant 
animal throwbacks abound too—botanical oddities 

e bottle tree and animal curiosities like the platypus, 

bird, part fish, part mammal. 

ere, in 1856, was born the secret ballot which did 

h to overcome election rigging throughout the world. 
too, is the birthplace of much progressive social 

ation later adopted by nations around the globe. 

the United States, Australia formed a union of its 

States, patterning a constitution and legislative struc- 

on the American model, but retaining the British 

torm of parliamentary procedure. 
Because of its geographical isolation, Australia's devel- 
ment came late. Now, however, swift sky transports 
ng it within a few days’ flight of the remotest city. 
nd industry, spurred by two world wars, is balancing 
economic scales that for a century were overweighted 
th agriculture, stock raising, and gold mining. 


b+ 





SYMBOL of Australia, the ‘roo 
can move at 40 m.p.h. with 20- 
foot bouncing “steps.” Young 
‘roos are born one inch long. 




















CANADA helped establish Rotary in Australia by sending Rotar'ans 
J. Layton Ralston and James W. Davidson to organize the Sydney and 
Melbourne Clubs in 1921. Its 25 years of steady progress is shown 
in the accompanying chart. Three distinguished Australian Rotaria; 
have served as general officers of Rotary International: G. Fred Birk 
Sydney, Second Vice-President, 1932-33; Angus S. Mitchell, Melbou 
Director, 1937-38 and 1940-41; Sinclair J. McGibbon (deceased), Pe 
Second Vice-President, 1943-44. 

Australia, comprising Rotary Districts 56, 65, and 76 and stretc 
2,400 miles east and west, 2,000 miles north and south, is a land of \ 
spaces and vast differences: dank jungles in northern Queensland, w! 
rainfall has reached 254 inches a year—and dust-dry Lake Eyre req 
49 Clubs, 2.246 members averaging less than five inches annually; sugar cane, cotton, and eu 
lyptus forests on the tropical north coast—and snow sports in Tasma: 
7,000-foot crags in the Southeast—and the flat Nullarbor Plain of 
Southwest where the Trans-Australian Railway runs for more than 300 
miles along the longest straight stretch of track in the world; Wester 
Australia's floral wonderland, with its 7,500 tropical and temperat 
plants, including at least half the known flowering varieties—and { 
great barren ‘outback'’ areas with virtually no vegetation at all 

Of the nation's 7 million people, nearly half are concentrated in the 
capital cities of Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Hot 
and Canberra. In the southeastern corner of the continent the { 
States of Victoria and New South Wales occupy only 13 percent 
the country's area, but house 67 percent of its people. And in the 
sparsely settled Northern Territory, the aborigines still outnumber the 
whites by three to two. 
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e@ Down Under. 


Mea * 


a cloud of snow as they zip around a turn on the icy trails of Mt. Hotham, WHILE THE ice king rules the highlands, lowland plan- 
Most of the country being free from frost, Winter sports are known only in tations near Brisbane are producing jumbo pineapples 
Australian Alps in the southeastern section of the continent, and in Tasmania. that make a heavy armful for this charming Aussie girl 


_ 


SYDNEY Harbor, one of the world's most beautiful, is spanned by man's own beautiful 
work, @ great bridge with a 1,650-foot arch. Here the first Australian colony was estab- ABORIGINES use spear, stone ax, boomerang; feed & 
ed. Today Sydney's 1,300,000 population makes it the British Empire's third city. on fruit, nuts, birds, caterpillars; practice magic. bd 
Many become good stockmen, horsemen, mechanics. | 
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Coo-ee! This Is Fair Dinkum 


IF, IN an Australian dream, you hear somet 
shout: ‘There's not a skerek left—nothing | 
dead Marine; |'m narked so |'m going over the 1 
for tucker at the ham and beef so’s we can 
bonzer do,"’ don't scream for the police. The towr 
isn't massacred, the speaker's neither hurt nor ins 
he's not driving pell-mell into a bad actor, or c 
plaining of a lack of Oriental war cries. No, 
phantom monologuist has merely announced 
plain Australian Enalish—that there's no food oth t a 
skerek left}—just an empty bottle (dead Marin: 
he’s annoyed (narked), is aoing across the str 
(over the road) for food (tucker) at the délicates: 
{ham and beef) for a swell party (bonzer do). 

Australian expressions are colorful, and, des; 
the diluting influence of American movies, they are 
persisting. In the popular song Waltzing Matilda 
when an Aussie sings of a swagman waiting for his 
billy to boil, he's not yodelling about a highwayman 
sterilizing his shillelagh. A swagman is a tram: 
“Billy,” to the world, is a can for boiling tea. 

Should a larrikin in the bush: coo-ee at a stati 
it's not a coyote in the shrubbery baying at a ra 
road: depot, but a roughneck in the interior of + 
continent (bush) calling a greeting on a ranch (sta 
tion). “Coo-ee" is an, informal ' 'yoo-hoo!” 

Words like “good-oh" (okeh), “good job" (atta 
boy}, “ta” (thanks), and "no fear'’ [you bet) ma 
seem dainty, but glance around before ‘saying so 
somebody may lunge at your throttle box ta 
The derivation of others is obscure. How, for on: 
did ‘‘fair dinkum" come to mean "on the level 
"it's a fact''? 

Just for fun, shake out a sample slang assortment 
like “'mingy" (stingy), “cobber" (pal), “‘clobbe: 
(clothes), “yakka" (hard work), “work back" (ove 
time), ‘flat out" (up to your ears in work}, ‘put 
(hotel), and. “screw' (salary), unscramble them « 
derly, and try this devastating—except to an Au 
tralian—mouthful: "Ta, cobber, but | haven't th: 
clobber for a bonzer do—and besides, I'll be fle 
out in yakka tonight. The screw at that mingy pu! 
is so small | work back whenever | can.’ 

By this time, unless you're narked, maybe you thin 
this jargon is good- oh. In any event it's terrific- 
that is, “whacko,’”’ eh, cobber? 








sh in Australia, making it the world’s leading wool producer. number, exceeding in production, the next two nations. Thick, long staple 
n head yield nearly one billion pounds yearly, equalling in fleece from Merinos like this one makes top-quality yarn for finest woolens 
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European 
S plants poured out a torrent of supplies for Allied forces during STEEL, industry's backbone, crowded food for manufacturing supremacy even 
Above, at the world's largest lead refineries in Port Pirie, South before the war. Big plants like this one at Newcastle are lifting living 
metal for United Nations bullets awaits shipment on the docks. standards by producing et home heavy goods importable only at great cost. 











HAPPY YOUTH AT THE AKRON, OHIO, ROTARY CLUB CAMP—BUT IT COULD BE ANY OF HUNDREDS OF ROTARY-SPONSORED CAMPS. 


HOPE + HELP FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


By E. W. Palmer 


President, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 


H..: you noticed the ramps for 
wheel chairs they’re building along- 
side steps and over curbs leading to 
stores and public buildings? 

This is one heart-warming evi- 
dence that society’s attitude toward 
the physically handicapped has made 
the full swing from cruelty to prac- 
tical sympathy. Ancient Spartans 
cast malformed babies from cliffs. In 
the Middle Ages deformed children 
were ridiculed and abused — or, if 


lucky, grew up to become “court 
fools” or jesters. Only a generation 
ago the deformed and disabled could 
expect nothing but callous neglect. 

The shift to today’s humanitarian- 
ism started in the little town of 
Elyria, Ohio. There Edgar F. (“‘Dad- 
dy”) Allen launched a movement to 
care for society’s weaker members 
which, like — and often with — Ro- 
tary, has encircled the globe. His 
cherished memory is enshrined in 
Elyria’s million-dollar hospital, espe- 
cially in one of its five well-equipped 
units, the Gates Hospital for Crippled 
Children 

The hospital was not always there. 


SS ema $100,000 rg tg 
the handicapped, is sponsored 
Rotary Club of London, Ont., Canada. 


It was not there on Me- 
morial Day in 1907 when 
two interurban cars 
Crashed. There were 84 casualtie 
“Daddy” Allen’s 18-year-old son, Ho- 
mer, and others standing on a 
crowded rear platform had their feet 
sheared off at the ankles, and died 
for want of proper surgical attention. 
When “Daddy” Allen realized that 
many lives — including his son’s 
would have been saved that day if 
the town had had a general hospital, 
he was deeply stirred. He sold his 
million-dollar business in railroad 
ties and telegraph poles and in two 
weeks had raised $100,000 to build 
the first unit of a hospital for Elyria 
One day in 1911 his attention was 
called to a [Continued on page 55 
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CRIPPLED children may not play so well as able- 
bodied youth, but they have as much fun. Visitors 
to these camps marvel at the way they acquire 
confidence, determination, and a brighter outlook 
under supervised craft and recreation programs. 











TOURISTS in South Africa's Zulu country rarely glimpse sights 
like these now. Old men seldom wear headrings (above), a 
venerable mark of senescence, and young men are more apt to 
be in a city working than meeting for a traditional war party 
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Change Sweeps over Zululand 


By Chief Albert John Lutuli* 


Umvoti Mission Reserve, Groutville, Natal, Africa 


a industry and 
Christianity are the chief features 
of Western civilization that have 
disturbed the traditional tranquil- 
lity and static nature of the native 
African of the rural reserves. 

There are, unfortunately, some 
people, both among Africans and 
Europeans (I am glad to say their 
number is diminishing), who do 
not seem to recognize and appre- 
ciate these changes. Their think- 
ing on matters affecting African 
life is anything but realistic. They 
fail or refuse to accept the African 
for what he has become, but idly 
assume him to be what he was 
before the advent of Western civ- 
ilization. I can only say that such 
people are still in the deep sleep 
of a Rip van Winkle, and the 
sooner they wake up, the better it 
will be for them and for our be- 
loved South Africa. 

It must be remembered that a 
chain is as strong as its weakest 
link, and, therefore, the true prog- 
ress of South Africa must include 
the progress of the rural African. 

His whole mode of life is chang- 
ing. Visit his pantry, and you 
will find there both Western and 
Eastern articles of diet: bread, tea, 
sugar, rice, cooking oil, etc. Most 
of his food is prepared, even 
though poorly, on the pattern of 
Western dishes. 

A glance at his wardrobe, his 
general furniture, and the utensils 
in his hut or house will reveal the 
presence of foreign importations. 
The less advanced Africans may 
dress in ways peculiar to them, 
but the dress materials are prac- 
tically all Western. Short trousers, 
shirts, and waistcoats are favored 
for men, while the number of 
Africans wearing skins is fast 
diminishing, even in the ru- 
ral reserves. 


*This article, which re- 
flects views of the educated 
African native, is ex- 
cerpted from an ad- 
dress before the Ro- 
tary Club of Durban, 

South Africa, ear- 
lier published in 
Rotaryin Africa. 


JUNE, 1946 


Present-day African rural re- 
serves are characterized by over- 
crowding, especially those near 
urban and industrial centers. In 
some reserves-——for example, in 
my own, the Umvoti Mission Re- 
serve—land is already being allo- 
cated on the basis of four acres per 
kraal head, and is overstocked to 
the extent of two head of cattle 
to an acre instead of the normal 
rate of one head to five acres. 

One wonders what this over- 
crowding would be like if the Afri- 
can were still given much to the 
practice of polygamy. Happily 
Christianity and economic forces 
are forcing him slowly but. surely 
to abandon polygamy. 

The economic pressure which 
has made minors and dependents 
in a family become bread earners 
and the allurement of modern so- 
cial amenities are accelerating the 
drift into urban and industrial cen- 
ters, especially of able-bodied men 
and young people of both sexes, 
thus causing a serious drainage 
of manpower and youth from 
the rural reserves. Progress in 
any community cannot be 
initiated or maintained 
by old men and wom- 
en—hence, among 
other reasons, the 


Traditional ways-of-doing are breaking up 
under the impact of influences from Europe. 


slow progress of the rural reserves 
You no longer see in the re- 
serves, except occasionally, young 
men, singly or in a group, trotting 
down or up the hillside to the 
rhythm of their music, bravely ar 
rayed in skins, beads, and feathers 
of multicolors — going on a love 
expedition to the river drift or 
off to the woods. The leisurely 
but dignified ikhela (old 
man) walking to a beer 
drink er feast in the kraal 
of a neighborly neighbor 
(1 italicize “neighborly” 
because under the 





MANY modern Zulus are working 
in the Kimberley diamond mines. 
Others are lured to cities by pros- 
pects of steady wages and gayety. 





















































stress of modern thought and con- 
ditions the social spirit of neigh- 
borliness is unfortunately dying 
out, even among Africans) no 
longer graces the countryside. 
On the feminine side the story 
is the same. The hearty, shrill 
laughter of the African maids as 
they linger expectantly by the 
river drift or in the woods, wait- 
ing for their boy friends, no longer 
fills the air. Alas! We now find 
the African maid away from home 
engaged in agricultural work on 
the farm of a neighboring Euro- 
pean or Indian, and thus mixing 
up with foreign men (Africans or 
other tribes), or we find her lost 
in urban or industrial centers. 
Forced to work for her living, she 
no longer has the opportunity of 
staying home and learning there 
the glorious art of womanhood. 


U ery often some of the men and 
young people who return home 
from urban or industrial centers 
find their traditional forms of en- 
tertainment dull and uninteresting 
in comparison with Western forms 
of enjoyment, which appear richer 
in quantity, and maybe quality 
also, though some of them are of 
doubtful social value. 

The African home was formerly 
noted for its discipline. The in- 
mates of a kraal gave unquestion- 
ing and loving obedience to a kraal 
head and, in like manner, tribes- 
men loyally and joyfully subjected 
themselves to tribal authority (the 
chief and his council). We note 
today a saddening change in this 
respect, due, among other reasons, 
to the growing independence of 
minors and an increasingly indi- 
vidualistic outlook which is for- 
eign to the African’s usual mode 
of life. I am not against freedom, 
but freedom untempered by a 
sense of responsibility is danger- 
ous. 

It must be remembered that the 
kraal head and the tribal chief 
were in their respective spheres 
religious heads, social heads, and 
political heads, and were thus 
looked upon by their people as 
the embodiment of the best in the 
clan or the tribe, and consequently 
any reduction or derogation of 
their status and authority would 
bring in its train a crumbling of 
any important social bastion in 
African rural life. 

The imposing by the State of 
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limitations in the exercise of pa- 
rental and tribal authority, respec- 
tively, by kraal heads and chiefs 
is contributing to this unhappy 
change in the attitude of the peo- 
ple, especially young people. 

In consequence of all this there 
is much laxity in morals and good 
manners. 

Economically the disappearance 
of traditional forms of enjoyment 
and some social attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior, such as subjec- 
tions to parental and tribal con- 
trol, may be good, but it is gravely 
doubtful if it is an advantage if we 
think in terms of fundamental hu- 
man happiness, especially that of 
a people still on the threshold of 
modern civilization, unless there 
grow up in a majority of them 
sound judgment and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

It is sadly true that the robust 
and healthy African of the past is 
rapidly giving place to a thin, pale, 
and undernourished specimen of 
humanity. The causes of this con- 
dition of the people may be legion, 
but I may mention just a few. 

There is, firstly, an increase in 
the cost of living. As the African 
takes to Westernized standards of 
living, with no corresponding rise 
in his income, he is doomed to live 
in shabby conditions, whilst his 
diet has become unscientific and in 
some respects inferior to his tradi- 
tional meals of amasi (sour milk), 
meat, green food, various ground 
nuts, and utshwala. 

Well might the African in the 
rural reserves in sad reminiscence 
reécho in this connection an old 
English song The Roast Beef of 
Old England, the sentiment of 
which, if you substitute “Zulu” or 
“African” for “Englishman” and 
“meat, umasi, and utshwala” for 
“roast beef’ and “Zululand” for 
“England,” seem to express the 
feeling of the African, especially 
the older African, when he thinks 
of his past traditional diet. 

This old English song runs thus: 
When mighty roast beef was an Eng- 

lishman's food, 
It ennobled our hearts and enriched 
our blood. 
Our soldiers were brave and our cour- 
tiers good. 
7 + * 
Oh, the roast beef of old England, 
And, oh, for old England’s roast beef. 
. * * 


Our fathers of old were robust, stout, 
and strong, 





And kept open house with good cheer 
all day long, 

Which made their plump tenants re. 
joice in this song. 

With the people having 
knowledge of scientific rules o/ 
health, coupled with a scarcity of 
doctors and nurses, conditions jn 
the reserves, whilst not yet acute. 
are fast deteriorating to an un- 
healthy state. This is made more 
frightful by the introduction into 
the reserves of urban diseases lik: 
“T.B.” and “V.D.” 

The ravages of illicit drink, such 
as isishimeyana and similar con 
coctions, have penetrated to the 
heart of Zululand. This, with the 
bad influences of civilization, is 
greatly undermining the health of 
the people and causing a lowering 
in the standards of morals. 

There are many encouraging 
features, however, in the Africans’ 
rural life in the reserves. 

There is progress, albeit slow 
progress. Whilst the bulk of the 
people are backward and fight shy 
of the introduction of even healthy 
progressive ways of life, yet in 
most, if not in all, reserves you 
find some individuals or groups of 
individuals who are progressive 
and endeavor to act as cells of 
light and life in their community. 


Tus African has shown that he 
is capable of being educated and is 
anxious to learn. To the extent 
that his income will allow him, 
you find that even the uneducated 
African tries to adopt some civ- 
ilized standard of living. 

The Africans are still great lov- 
ers of “home” and all the home 
stands for. Even when trans- 
planted into urban centers, most 
of them will return at regular in- 
tervals to their homes in the re- 
serves; those who permanently re- 
main in urban centers try hard to 
build for themselves some home 
there. But living in flats, board- 
ing houses, barracks, and com- 
pounds is very foreign to an Afri- 
can’s idea of a “home.” 

The main task of the State, as- 
sisted by industrialists, is to help 
some Africans to remain on the 
land in the reserves and establish 
healthy homes and economic un- 
dertakings. Industrialists could 
help also by establishing some in- 
dustries in the reserves or adja- 
cent to reserves, so that workers 
in these rural industries could be 
near their homes. 
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About city men turned farmers . . . farm 
management . . . agricultural economics 
... the codp movement. . . atomic energy. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


aa 
I IS a good thing to live in the 


country: to escape from the prison 
walls of the metropolis—the great brick- 
ery we call ‘the city.’” So wrote Fred- 
eric S. Cozzens 90 years ago in The 
Sparrowgrass Papers, one of the most 
amusing of all the books that tell the 
adventures of the cit’ man _ turned 
farmer. Already in the 1850s the im- 
pulse toward the land was widely felt; 
and though the cities have continued to 
grow—perhaps just because they are 


enormously larger and more congested 
in Cozzens’ time—the 
is stronger and 


than they were 
desire to escape them 
more general than ever before 

In the thousands of 
urban Rotarians, the world around, the 
possibility of a home in the country is 
a more or less frequent subject of con- 
versation. In the minds of millions of 
city men and women, of all groups and 
occupations, the somewhat wistful 
thought or the definite hope of country 
life increasingly prevails. 

There are good reasons for such think- 
ing. The atomic bomb is one of them, 
with its appalling certainties for urban 
people in the event of another war. 
Revolutionary technological changes in 
country living constitute more positive 
the wide distribution of 
electric power, the contribution of the 
automobile and the potentialities of the 
airplane, the radio, modern farm ma- 
chinery—all tending to make the con- 
trast between country and city living 
much less significant than it was even 
a decade ago. Perhaps most important 
is the widening and deepening convic- 
tion, under the sobering influence of 
the experience of recent that 
there are greater and more durable sat- 
isfactions in human fife than city living 
that many of the 
vaunted advantages of the city are false 
indeed, destructive to the family and to 
the individual. 

As one who has recently exchanged 
city employment for farming, and Chi- 
cago for the country, it may well be 
that [ am excessively interested in this 
whole matter. After two years I find 
not the slightest reason to regret my 
choice—though I have learned, as I 
Suspect all who make this move must, 
that no matter how careful one’s plans 


households of 


considerations: 


years, 


customarily affords: 
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and _ preparations, 
things don’t always 
work out as one ex- 
pects. Frederic Coz- 
zens was right, in 
his conclusion to 
The Sparrowgrass 
Papers: “Living in 
the country rarely 
fulfills at once the 
idea of living in 
clover.” (If you've 
been bitten by the 
farming bug, it will 
pay you to look up 
The Sparrowgrass 
Papers in 
secondhand-book 


some 














store; it’s a genu- 
inely engaging 
book, marked by 
much common- 
sense—and the fundamental problems 
of the adjustment of city people to 
country life haven’t changed completely 
since 1856.) 

I have learned, for example, that E. B. 
White is pretty well justified in his 
pronouncement, in another fine book 
about the city man in the country, that 
“farming is about 20 percent agriculture 
and 80 percent mending something that 
has got busted. ... A good farmer is 
nothing more nor less than a handy 
man with a sense of humus.” This he 
says in One Man's Meat, which I should 
certainly call a “must have” for the 
prospective city-to-farm migrant: rightly 
awarded the Limited Editions Club’s 
Gold Medal in 1944 as “the book which 
is considered most nearly to attain the 
stature of a classic,” and one of the 
richest and wisest books of our time in 
spite of—or in addition to—its abundant 
humor. 

“For sheer surprise there is nathing 
to beat this life,” White declares. “For 
example, I had read widely on the sub- 
ject of lice and mites, had treated my 
flock diligently.” (Mr. White has a lot 
to tell about his poultry.) “Yet when 
trouble finally came to my farm, it was 
not my hens that developed lice, but 
my Victrola. The old machine, I dis- 
covered the other day, is fairly alive 
with parasites—in the seams where the 
old needles lodge, and running in and 


TRIALS of a city man on a farm always have been funny. This 
is the title page from Frederic S. Cozzens’ 90-year-old book which 
the reviewer considers to be one of the best books on this subject. 


out the little cup where old and new 
needles mingle in democratic equality. 
... I’m damned if I know how to apply 
nicotine sulphate to a Victrola, and there 
is nothing in my agricultural bulletins 
which covers the subject.” 

The extent of current interest in farm 
ing and country life is reflected by a 
great number of new books. There are 
books on general aspects and problems 
of agriculture, books designed to help 
the city man who is planning to under- 
take a specific type of farming, books 
which suggest the over-all rewards of 
country living. Some of these books 
contain ideas of great importance to 
people who have no intention of farm- 
ing and no conscious interest in it. 
Let’s look at some of them. 

Two books in a new series offer a 
sound general introduction: What Is 
Farming?, by Gustav E. Larson and 
Walter Magnes Teller, and Managing a 
Farm, by Sherman E. Johnson and As- 
sociates. The first of these covers such 
topics as “What It Takes to Be a 
Farmer,” “Kinds of Farming,” and “The 
Opportunities and Getting Started.” The 
second deals thoroughly with the gen- 
eral problems of selecting a farm and 
a type of farming, planning buildings 
and operations, and keeping records. 
Both books are authoritative and well 
written. 

Forthe man who has decided definitely 
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that he wants to own and operate a 
small farm near a city, Haydn S. Pear- 
son’s Success on the Small Farm gives 
extremely practical and definite advice. 
For the man with limited capital who 
wants to live in the country and grow 
most of his food while still holding a 
job in the city, Paul Corey’s Buy an 
Acre is still the best book—candid, 
down-to-earth, and most’ enjoyably 
humorous. 

In USDA, Manager of American 
Agriculture, Ferdie Deering, editor of 
The Farmer-Stockman of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, describes the organiza- 
tion and work of the governmental de- 
partment “with the largest peacetime 
job on its hands,” the United States 
Department of Agriculture. While rec- 
ognizing fully the manifold and invalu- 
able assistance given by the Department 
through its various branches to both 
present and prospective farmers, Mr. 
Deering sees need for drastic and sweep- 
ing reorganization. 

Edward H. Faulkner, of Plowman’s 
Folly fame, attacks the primary prob- 
lem of agricultural economics in a new 
book called Uneasy Money. He holds 
that by modern techniques—notably his 
own plan of tillage—and by proper util- 
ization of their wartime capital gains, 
farmers can reduce production costs 
without loss of real income: making 
possible more abundant and cheaper 
food and other farm products and thus 
contributing to general prosperity. Some 
contrary conclusions are drawn in a 
more pretentious treatment of farmers’ 
economic problems, Agriculture in an 
Unstable Economy, by Theodore W. 
Schultz. This publication is a research 
study for the Committee for Economic 
Development, sponsored by a research 
committee which includes Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Eric A. Johnston, Beardsley Rum, 
and others, and much of its material 
will repay the most careful considera- 
tion of all who are interested in our 
general national and international eco- 
nomic problems—notably the examina- 
tion of the interdependence of agricul- 
tural and industrial prosperity, and the 
discussion of prospects for international 
trade in agricultural products. 

In many farm communities codpera- 
tive enterprise of various kinds is as- 
suming rapidly increasing importance, 
both economic and social. An excellent 
general introduction to the coéperative 
movement, both rural and urban, is af- 
forded by the essays collected in United 
for Freedom, edited by the Rev. Leo R. 
Ward, of the University of Notre Dame, 
one of the soundest and most far-seeing 
students of the movement. 

A new-old view of the basic farm 
resource, the soil, is presented in a 
book which a thoughtful reader has 
assessed as “about 70 percent fact and 
30 percent fairy tale,” Pay Dirt, by J. I. 
Rodale. There are two ways of thinking 
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of the soil—one which might be called 
chemical and the other biological. The 
first assumes that (in relation to the 
plants that grow in it) the soil is es- 
sentially a chemical compound. The 
plants take certain chemical elements 
out; you put them back by applying 
fertilizer: it’s as simple as that. The 
other view holds that dirt isn’t dead but 
alive: that a handful of soil from field 
or garden contains an enormous num- 
ber of microscopic living things, plants 
and animals; and that the well-being of 
the larger plants which we grow in the 
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THOSE who desire to own and operate their 
own farms will find valuable tips in these 
two books, according to John T. Frederick. 


soil depends primarily on the number 
and nature of these smaller organisms. 

My own observation and experience 
lead me to feel that the second of these 
views has been unduly neglected in most 
of our recent agricultural theory and 
practice. Though. I feel Mr. Rodale’s 
book pushes the idea of compost a bit 
far, there is much in it that is sug- 
gestive and I believe sound. At any 
rate, I spent most of yesterday after- 
noon building a large compost pile ac- 
cording to his directions—with the aid 
of tractor and mechanical manure loader 
—at the edge of the garden. 

For the reader interested in the his- 
tory of farming, William H. Clark’s 
Farms and Farming is an excellent 
survey of the whole story of American 
agriculture, from colonial days to the 
present time. It is readable and well 
illustrated. Fred A. Shannon’s The 
Farmer's Last Frontier is a very thought- 
ful and well-rounded study of farming 
and farm life from 1860 to 1900. 

To round out the list of these new 
books about farms and farming is God 
Made the Country, by Edward Townsend 
Booth. Mr. Booth makes no pretension 
to the practical in this book. He won't 
tell you how to grow raspberries or to 
delouse a Victrola. Instead he has found 
great pleasure in surveying the part 
played by farming and country life in 
the world’s literature, from the days of 
the Greeks and Romans down to the end 
of the 19th Century; and he shares that 
pleasure generously. He writes with 








rare understanding, with quiet humor 
and infectious appreciation. This is a 
book I shall cherish—one that adds 
values of association and enjoyme: 
living in the country. 


A Book We Must Not Miss 


The scientists who were chiefly 
sponsible for the production of 
atomic bomb have told the world what 
they think about their achievement 
One World or None, edited by Dexte: 
Masters and Katharine Way. J. 
Oppenheimer writes on “The New 
Weapon,” Louis H. Ridenour (foremost 
radar expert) on “There Is No Defenss 
Frederick Seitz and Hans Bethe on 
“How Close Is the Danger?,” Ir\ 
Langmuir on “An Atomic Arms Racs 
and Its Alternatives.” Arthur H. Con 
ton says in his introduction, “It is doubt 
ful whether the world has faced a m: 
critical problem than that of the prope: 
handling of atomic energy.’* In all 
earnestness I urge every Rotarian 
read this brief, inexpensive, authorita 
tive, and honest book. 


SomME Books oF MANY PICTURES 


One of the world’s great cities is seen 
freshly and arrestingly through the lens 
of the camera of a skilled and discern 
ing photographer in New York: 96 
Photographs, by Andreas Feininger. The 
subjects range from Radio City to Coney 
Island crowds. The old and the new 
Russia tell their own story in drawings 
and photographs in the pages of 4A 
Picture History of Russia, edited by 
John Stuart Martin. Some 1,200 illustra 
tions make this a rarely interesting and 
informing book. Men without Guns, by 
Dewitt Mackenzie, is a most impressive 
record in text and pictures of the great 
work of the Army medical services in 
World War II. More than 100 drawings 
and paintings, made “on the scene” by 
competent artists, are reproduced in ful! 


color. 
* * # 
New books mentioned, publishers, prices 

One Man’s Meat, E. B. White (Harpe! 
$2.50). —What Is Farming?, Gustav E. La! 
son and Walter Magnes Teller (D. Van 
Nostrand, $2.95).— Managing a Farn 
Sherman E. Johnson and Associates (D. Va 
Nostrand, $2.95).— Success on the Small 
Farm, Haydn S. Pearson (Whittlesey, $2.50) 
—Buy an Acre, Paul Corey (Dial, $2).— 
USDA, Manager of American Agriculture 
Ferdie Deering (University of Oklahoma 
Press, $2.50).—Uneasy Money, Edward H 
Faulkner (University of Oklahoma Press 
$1.50). —Agriculture in an Unstable Eco) 
omy, Theodore W. Schultz (McGraw-Hil! 
$2.75). 

United for Freedom, edited by Leo R 
Ward (Bruce, $2.50).—Pay Dirt, J. I. Rodals 
(Devin-Adair, $3).— Farms and Farmers 
William H. Clark (Page, $3.75).—The Farm 
er’s Last Frontier, Fred A. Shannon (Bobbs 
Merrill, $5).—God Made the Country 
Edward Townsend Booth (Knopf, $2.50).— 
One World or None, edited by D. Masters 
and K. Way (Whittlesey, $1).—New York 
96 Photographs, Andreas Feininger (Ziff 
Davis, $5).—-A Picture History of Russia, 
edited by John Stuart Martin (Crown, 
$3.75).—Men without Guns, Dewitt Macken- 
zie (Blakiston, $5). 


* For an article by Dr. Compton in THE 


ROTARIAN On a similar theme, see Now That 
We've Burst the Atom, October, 1945. 
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@ New Rice Treatment. A new process 
nyrecooking rice under controlled pres- 
res is said to make the rice more 
retain more of the natural 
iformity and vitamin content, and 
se each grain to stand apart instead 
yecoming soggy and gummy. It also 

ies sterilization and prevents spoil- 

The treated rice absorbs outside 
ture more slowly and has better 


I tious, 


ying qualities. 


@ Light Concrete. Vermiculite is a 
like mineral which expands like 
corn when highly heated. If this 


xpanded vermiculite is used in place 
rock and sand in making concrete, a 
diuct that is permanent, fireproof, 
iterproof, and light in weight is ob- 
tained. It is widely walls, 
joors, and roofs. It can be readily 
pierced by nails and has great sound- 
proofing values 


used for 


@ Rays United. A new electrical fixture 
it brings together for the first time 
he infrared heat lamp and the health- 
giving ultraviolet sun lamp for use in 
home has been announced. Adapt- 
floor or table model and 
equipped with a two-way, three-position 
switch, the user may select the warming 
infrared or the tanning ultraviolet rays 
at will or both of them at once. Both 
the heat and the sun lamps have been 
used separately in homes for a long time 
-the former for warming chilly bath- 
rooms, drying hair, and supplying heat 
for therapeutic purposes; and the latter 
because of the established value of ultra- 
violet rays in creating vitamin D within 
the human organism. 


wie aS a 


@ Paper Doors. A Chicago com- 
pany is now manufacturing doors 
which have a core of heavily cor- 
rugated paper faced with a wood 
veneer. They are lighter and 
stronger than ordinary wood and 
will not warp. A similar system 
might be used for making panels 
for prefabricated houses. They are 
cheap, are easy to produce, and 
have great insulating properties. 


® Nitrates from Air. 
lispensable for 


Nitrates are in- 
fertilizers and explo- 
secause both oxygen and nitro- 
gen are present in the air, it seems 
hat it should be easy to get them to- 
gether—but they are shy of each other 
without a lot of chemical processing. 
The “Haber process,” the only com- 
mercially successful one previously in- 
vented, requires huge tanks, much 
high-voltage electricity, and enormous 
equipment. Recently Dr. Farrington 
Daniels, of the University of Wisconsin, 
developed a cheap and simple means 
of wedding the two elements in a small, 
inexpensive plant. A bed of pebbles is 
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heated by a gas flame, and air then is 
passed through. The intense heat (4,200° 
F.) causes the two gases to combine, 
and before they can separate they are 
passed through a second bed, this time 
of cool pebbles, which chills them to a 
temperature at which the nitrous oxide 
is stable. Cooling the hot gas causes the 
cool pebbles to become heated, so that 
they can be used to heat the flow of 
air, while the first bed, cooled by the 
draft, is cool enough to chill the re- 
versed current—and so by reversing the 
flow of air periodically, the process is 
continuous! 


@ Transparent Gloves. Now being 
made for surgeons, embalmers, and lab- 
oratory and industrial workers are 
transparent gloves which are unaffected 
by acids, alkalies, and nearly all organic 
and inorganic solvents. They are highly 
abrasion and tear resistant and are ideal 
for protecting the hands from fuels, oils, 
paints, lacquers, thinners, dry-cleaning 
fluids, cutting oils, and degreasing sol- 
vents as well as bacteria. They are less 
elastic than rubber latex gloves and can- 
not be worn so tightly, but they will 
outwear rubber gloves. 


@ High-Frequency Rubber Curing. We 
have witnessed one of the most far- 
reaching developments ever to hit the 
rubber industry: the curing of rubber 
by high-frequency radio waves generat- 
ing heat. By this method, rubber is 
baked from six to ten times faster than 
by steam and it is better and less ex- 
pensive. Scientists and engineers hail 
the process as the birth of a new era 
in rubber and look for widespread use 
of the system. Such a high-frequency 
unit has many of the earmarks of a 
radio station. It is licensed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
same as any radio station. The wave 
length of the Fall River unit is 13.66 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 





THERE'S no waiting here for the pin boys 
to “set ‘em up.” This automatic pin spot- 
ter returns the bowling ball, sweeps the al- 
ley free of “deadwood,” resets pins for the 
second ball—taking into account strikes and 


spares—and resets “offspot” pins in the 
exact place from which they were picked up. 


megacycles—one of the three bands as- 
signed by the Federal Communications 
Commission for industrial heating. This 
means that 13,660,000 electrical impulses 
flow out of the electronic generator every 
second. The terrific speed with which 
the electronic impulse goes through the 
object being cured agitates the molecules 
that make up the rubber. This action 
causes the heat that welds the molecules 
together and results in vulcanization. 
Of course, the big question is: When 
will it be practical to cure tires by 
electricity? One prediction is that elec 
tronics will be in fairly common use in 
curing tires within two years, for cas 
ings are already being cured in this way 
in the laboratory. 


@ Dip-Coated Frozen Foods. Blocks 
and packages of frozen foods 
dipped in molten micro-crystalline 
paraffin before freezing hold their 
quality and food value for a long 
period when stored at reasonably 
constant low temperatures. Such 
a covering has the advantage of 
having no folds, cracks, or seams 
to admit air to the contents or per- 
mit moisture to escape. It is easy to 
strip off when the food is thawed 
slightly. 


@ Soap Sagging. America’s normal an- 
nual soap production has been from 3 to 
4 billion pounds a year, but its position 
is being seriously threatened by the 
newer synthetic detergents which work 
as well in hard water as in rain water 
It is estimated that the production of 
these will pass 35 million pounds this 
year. A number of them have already 
become household words. During the 
war most of these were taken by the 
armed forces for the “sea-water soap.” 
The new synthetic detergents are not 
only here to stay, but will give soap it 
self the fight of its life. 


@ Bug Warning. Word has come that 
if Thannite is combined with DDT, the 
result is an insect killer much better 
than either one alone. The remarkable 
“knock down” power of Thannite gives 
the DDT a chance to exert its “high 
kill.” One Thannite and one DDT are 
fully equal to five Thannite or DDT 
alone. All this means that the little flies, 
mosquitoes, and other bugs had better 
watch out! 


@ Rust Magnets. The lowly rust, as 
abhorrent as mold before penicillin, is 
now being used to fashion a new type 
of small but powerful magnet. Because 
it is made entirely of iron rust and other 
oxides, it is the first nonmetallic, non- 
conductive magnet ever to be made, as 
well as being the lightest. The material 
is a sintered mixture of iron and cobalt 
oxides. Because of its high resistance an 
electric current does not pass through it 
readily. The magnets are not easily de- 
magnetized and thus can be used in 
high-frequency fields where ordinary 
permanent magnets fail. 
. > . 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicage 1, Illinois 
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“* OW, that is an assignment!” I 
5 sighed one recent morning. My 
Chief, the Editor, had just said 
something about how would I like to see 
Paris in the Spring. 

I hadn't gone far in my mental stroll 
down the Champs Elysées, however, 
when I heard the boss add: “It’s just 
overnight by train—a rather short trip.” 


“You mean you’re not talking about 
Paris, Fff—?” I stammered. 

“Mais non! me lad,” he grinned. “I’m 
talking about Paris, Tennessee, a city 
of 12,000. Maybe it hasn’t a tower like 
that of its namesake on the Seine, but 
you'll see, the town’s quite an eyeful 
anyway.” 

It was then the Editor told me just 
what was up. The Rotary Club of Paris 
—yes, in Tennessee—had been holding 
an annual Farm Night meeting for 
years. Now a day was being added to 


Tennessee Rotarians and farmers 
now fread more common ground. 













the program, through the codperation 
the Henry County agent’s office, wh 
would include a tour of several of | 
better farms in the vicinity, whe 
farmers could inspect various improve 
agricultural practices on the spot. 
And that’s how I came to hunch dow: 
at the banquet boards with some 20 
Rotarians and their rural friends fr 
the Paris community. The food—a los 
cabin barbecue—alone was enough 
win friends and influence people, so | 
thought. But that was only the start 


Photo: (above & right below) Memphis Commercial Appa! 








DIRT becomes beautiful as this contour-plowing demonstration progresses. . . 
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. Picture of three Tennesseans agreeing that here is an animul! 
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rennessee’s agricultural 





in recent years, the theme for 
ywram was “Good-by, Old Mule.” 
| got as much kick as anyone out 





rustic scene portrayed on the 
rhey had an ol’ cabin inhabited 
nshaven son of the soil, his 
gs, and unscarable ‘possum, 
assortment of outmoded farm- 
yppurtenances. 


here was also a cooped-up 

ch had plenty to say before 
ward, but which didn’t cut 

th a “kerdoodle” during the 
ne the program was being 

ist to the world. 

took the program to thousands 
lers and also supplied its top 
1 the person of Everett Mitchell, 


ilely known farm ‘caster who is 





for s “It’s a beautiful day in 
= oe ital THE farm-to-farm tourists emerge content from a buffet lunch served at noon in a church. 
headline speaker, Mitchell told Photo: Memphis Commercial Appeai 
nry County folks that “The fu- 
America lies in the soil . in 
America. With straight thinking 


peration between folks on farms 
in town, you and you alone 
ve America’s problems 





rged support of the rural-church 
4-H Clubs, and the Fu- 
Farmers of America. “Let others 
it rural life means to the nation,” 
i 
e were numerous other farm dig- 
: es on hand, too, including O. E. 
Cleve, Tennessee’s Commissioner 


id a better idea of what it was all 
the next day when I joined the 
ff Henry County farms I saw 





and growing examples of how 
good cover crops benefit the soil and in- 
agricultural income. 





At one farm I saw proof that white sow aBour another cup? There were fun and food—and coffee—for everyone at the Rotary- 
ver is an excellent pasture crop. At sponsored Farm Night dinner, with some to spare. Yes, it was a beautiful evening in Paris. 
ther I walked among sheep which 
ere feeding on a carpet of clover and 
barley that was as springy as an Oriental 
rug, while a radio transcription was be- 
ing made to carry the field facts to the 
tside world. Another farmer showed 
us how he builds a good pasture with 
proper grasses. We also found out about 
ed clover, and how to terrace with reg- 
ar farm equipment. 

Just what were John M. Upchurch 
and his Rural-Urban Committee aiming 
at?) Well, better town-farm relations, 
and better-informed farmers. They 
scored a bullseye in both. 

If nothing else, the trip taught me 
They can talk about the beauties 
“Paree” in the Spring if they please. 
But the scenes [ll 
cherish are these. 
For they’ll carry 
me back to the 
Paris I found in 
Tennessee 
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*: HOW NOT TO FARM is shown by this graybeard who camped by his cabin during the pro- 
a —Yours, THE gram. With him are O. E. Van Cleve (left), State Commissioner of Agriculture; Malcolm G. 


SCRATCHPAD MAN Little (right), Paris Rotary Club President; and radio's Everett Mitchell, the featured speaker. 
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Rotery Clubs 
5,743 


Roterians 
270,000 








Entire Schools A new step in border 
crossing was recent- 


Cross Border 
ly arranged by the 


Rotary Clubs of Eacie Pass, Tex., and 
PiepRAs Necras, Mexico. Adding greatly 
to the international understanding of 
the two communities, the plan called for 
an exchange of students from the re- 
spective high schools. On each day of 
the exchange 50 students from one 
school went to the other institution— 
attending classes, eating in the lunch- 
rooms, and being a part of the student 
body for the day. The process was con- 
tinued until all students from each 
school had visited the other. 


Rotary Rolling Rotary activities are 
rolling ahead in In- 


Inside India 
dia, as witness these 


recent reports: The Vocational Service 
Committee of the Rotary Club of Viza- 
GAPATAM is conducting a cleanliness 
campaign, offering suggestions for im- 
proving conditions at local hotels and 
factories. ... The Rotary Club of DeHra 
Dun has asked the Government to in- 
stall a dental chair and eye clinic at the 
civil hospital. . . . Through the efforts 
of the Rotary Club of CAWNPoRE a 
branch of the Safety First Association 
of India has been organized. Four 
members of the Club have contributed 
16,000 rupees (approximately $4,800 to 
tackle the beggar problem. 


Chicago Women May marked the sil- 
ver anniversary of 


Mark Jubilee 
the Women of the 


Rotary Club of Chicago, an organiza- 
tion of the ladies of Chicago Rotarians. 
Mrs. Silvester Schiele, wife of the late 
Treasurer of Rotary International and 
one of the founding members of the 
first Rotary Club, was in charge of ar- 
rangements for the anniversary celebra- 
tion. A highlight of the observance was 
the presentation of a $1,000 check from 
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Mrs. Harold B. Harvey, founder of the 
organization, for the establishment of a 
foundation for the blind, which was in- 
corporated as Women of Rotary-Blind 
Foundation. 


Much progress is be- 
ing made in the fight 
against tuberculosis 
in Newfoundland—a land where the an- 
nual death rate from this disease is 150 
per 100,000. One of the large factors in 
this advance is the work of the Rotary 
Club of St. Joun’s. During the Fall of 
1944 the Club launched the first sale of 
Christmas Seals ever held in the coun- 
try—and realized $30,000. Last year the 
total was in excess of $50,000. Under 
the guidance of the Rotary Club a coun- 
try-wide board of directors has been set 
up to direct the program and destinies 
of the newly formed Newfoundland Tu- 
berculosis Association. . . . Another ac- 
tivity on the Club’s health front is the 
Sunshine Camp, a project which re- 
cently received its annual grant of $250. 


Newfoundland 
Puts ‘TB’ on Run 


Rotarians of WALDEN, 
N. Y., can rephrase 
the old saw to read, 
“Where there are no smokes there is 
fire.” They are fired with enthusiasm 
since voting to support a school in 
Belgium or The Netherlands for a year, 
contributing the $150 which would other- 
wise be spent on birthday smokes to 
aid in the work of rehabilitation. Young- 
sters at home aren’t being forgotten, 
either. The Club voted to sponsor week- 
ly lunches for undernourished pupils 
during Lent. 


Walden Aids 
School in Europe 


Writing Is the Need further proof 
Right Method that international 

understanding can 
be stimulated through Rotary corre- 
spondence? Then consider these experi- 
ences: Acting on a suggestion from Ro- 
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THIS to the credit side of the ledger of the Rotary Club of Syracuse, N. Y.: when the 
for a blood bank was felt at a local sanatorium, the Club established one. Traffic Court 
Truman H. Preston is shown making the first donation—as fellow Rotarians look on. 


tary’s headquarters a year and a f 
ago the Rotary Club of PEEKSKILL, > 
began a mailbag acquaintance with 
Rotary Club of MELIPILLA, CHILE, w! 
has become something of a comm 
affair. The project has excited comm: 
in the MELIPILLA press, which once 
ried in its entirety a letter from 
North American friends. PEEKSKILL | 
tarians recently sent the Chilean ( 
a Rotary plaque as a symbol of t 
goodwill. ... Inspired by the 
friendship which has followed the 
respondence between one of its me 
bers and a COVENTRY, ENGLAND, Rotari 
the International Service Committee 
the Rotary Club of INVERELL, AusTR 
recently inaugurated a plan whereb 
Rotary Clubs in District 76 would c: 
spond with Clubs in other parts of 
world. The INVERELL-COVENTRY c< 
spondence began at the time of the | 
blitz. ... Many Clubs in the U: 
States are sharing the experience | 
enjoyed by the Rotary Club of Be! 
Wis. That Club has “adopted” the 
cently reconstituted Rotary Club 
GoupbA, THE NETHERLANDS. Along wit! 
friendly letter and local literature, the 
BeELoiT Club sent an engraved gavel for 
the reéstablished Club. 


The news must have 
trickled out before 
hand, because when 
the Rotary Club of Romg, GaA., staged its 
recent ladies’ night dinner, attendance 
was nearly 100 percent. The news? Each 
guest was given a favor—a pair of nylon 
hose. Yes, they were the right size, too 
Speaker at this memorable meeting was 
Judge George A. Malcolm, of Jackson 
Mich., who served as the first Rotary 
Governor of The Philippines District 


Line Forms 
on the Right 


A Coach Can To get out a big 
crowd for a Rotary 


Pack Em In ; 

dinner, make mem 
bers of a high-school athletic team th¢ 
guests of honor and have a famous 
coach speak. That’s the suggestion Ro 
tarians of SoUTH DEERFIELD, MASs., pass 
on. Recently they had D’Ormond 
(“Tuss”) McLaughry, of Dartmouth Co! 
lege, as after-dinner speaker and more 
than 100 Rotarians and guests attended 
He told of his famous 1926 “iron man” 
team at Brown University which de 
feated Yale 7-0, Dartmouth 10-0, and 
Harvard 21-0 on successive Saturdays 
without using a substitute. 


The ‘‘mock trial! 

program which fea 
tured a recent mee! 
ing of the Rotary Club of SouTHBRIDCE, 
Mass., had several fine attributes. One 
of the members was “tried” on the 
charge of “losing a guide while in Can- 
ada on a hunting trip, bringing disgrace 
to SOUTHBRIDGE sportsmen and making it 


‘Court’ Fines 
Were Fine 
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4ificult for future hunters from Soutx- 
to secure guides.” The defend- 


was “convicted” and “sentenced” 
vo to Canada and bring back enough 
sch to feed the entire Club at a future 


ting. The “sentence” was promptly 


ited. The “judge” found reasons to 
fine the witnesses, jurymen, spectators 
i even himself—during the “trial,” 
fine funds being turned over to the 


i Cross 


The Rotary Club of 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, re- 
cently held a meet- 
yr that turned the wheels of time back 


Victuals—with a 
Dash of History 


10 years A regular Thursday-noon 
luncheon, it was staged in an old-car 
museum. One of the attractions at the 

toric showroom is a reconstructed 


Main Street, as of 1898. It is complete 
th street band, feed store, and black- 
th shop (horseless-carriage repairs), 


Contributions to the 
welfare of crippled 
youngsters and or- 
phans have long been on the “must” list 
of Rotary Clubs in Brazil, as in other 
parts of the Rotary world. Here are a 
A SAo PAvuLo, BRAZIL, 
tarian recently donated 200,000 cru- 
ros (approximately $10,000) to a 
children’s center in Junpiafi. ... Ro- 
tarians of REcIFE, BraziL, have given 

100 cruzeiros ($175) to an orphanage. 

The Society for the Protection of 
Mothers and Children in Quvurxapa, 
RA s recently given 10,000 cru- 
zeiros ($500) by the local Rotary Club. 

A gift of the same sum was re- 
cently made by the Rotary Club of 
BELEM, BRAZIL, toward the completion 
of a hospital. 

An old people’s home will be con- 
structed at CANELONES, URUGUAY, on land 
purchased for that purpose by the local 
Rotary Club. ... The Rotary Club of 
OPORTO, PORTUGAL, recently provided 10,- 
000 escudos (approximately $400) for 
the benefit of children at a local orphan- 
age. ... Proceeds (approximately $1,- 
100) from the annual show (see cut be- 
low) sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
SUNNYSIDE, WASH., will help provide for 
the care of crippled youngsters in a 
SEATTLE, WASH., hospital. Other recipi- 


For Cripples 
and Orphans... 


few late reports: 


BRAZIL, W 





















































ian Herbert Wiltshir 


IT WAS 5:30 A.M.—pajama time—when these Eugene, Oreg., Rotarians met to drink a toast 
to Rotarians of Huddersfield, England, at the hour (1:30 P.M.) they were being similarly hon 
ored in far-away Huddersfield. An album (including this “shot") then went to England 





ROTARY-PROVIDED huts such as this will 
spell F-U-N to many lads near Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada, this year (also see item). 
Rotarian S. Jenkins 






4 Gann Pace To Prunes se < ® Exmimer te Seners Or 


T 
Your BusINESS nt ca UTICA MADE PRoput 


A NOVEL type of Community Service proj- 
ect is arousing attention of rail travellers 
through Utica, N. Y. The Rotary Club built 
this display case in the station, where Utica- 
made products are attractively publicized. 


Photo: Sheppard 





ents include the Red Cross, Boy Scouts 
and a local hospital 


Who's Getting An unusual “attend 


Whose Goat? ance stimulator” is 
said to work wonders 


in MARSHALL, Micu. Rotarians secured 
a goat—‘Philo, Jr.”” by name—which is 
given to the care and custody of the 
member whose attendance record has 
been the poorest. The “goat getter” gets 
to keep the goat until the next meeting 


Eighty underprivi 
leged lads in EpMON 
TON, ALTA,, CANADA, 
are still mulling over the memories of 
pleasant times they had last Summer at 
a near-by YMCA camp. The local Rotary 
Club paid their way and also donated 
four huts (see cut), each of which 
housed eight campers and a mentor. 
During the Winter months the Club's 
Boys Work program was also tied in with 
the YMCA, sponsoring about 100 youths. 

Other Rotary Clubs are “cabin- and 
camp-conscious,” among them HARTForD, 
Conn., which recently dedicated a Scout 
cabin at a home for crippled children. 
... Some time ago an additional build- 
ing was assured for the camp sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of LYNN, MAss., 
when a Rotarian and members of his 
company donated $500. 


Thanks for 
the Memories 


Redding ‘Hits Observers agree that 
the Basket’ the Rotary Club of 

REDDING, CALIF., re- 
cently scored a Community Service suc- 
cess when it sponsored a_ three-day 
basketball tournament. The tourney 
brought boys together from several 
communities in northern California for 
three days’ friendly association and 
three nights of basketball. 


Lest Conventions Fourteen of the 16 
Be Forgot a” Past Presidents of 

the Rotary Club of 
CHESTERTOWN, Mb., are still members of 
the Club. At a recent meeting they re- 
lated thei experiences at Rotary Inter- 
national Conventions. The information 
was “firsthand,” too, for every year 
since the Club’s organization it has had 
a delegate at the international Conven- 
tion. 


Used clothing is still 


Clothing Drive 
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Rolls On! in great demand in 
BIGGEST HIT of the recent home-talent show given by the Rotary Club of Sunnyside, Wash.. w ar-devastated coun- 
was “There Ain’t No Flies on Aunty” (above). Net profit: $1,100. Through the years the Club tries, and Rotary Clubs throughout the i 


has been instrumental in raising over $125,000 for community projects—in a city of 4,000. United States and Canada continue to 
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THANKS TO these high-school assembly singers of Ogdensburg, N. Y., there is now a feel- 
ing of closer understanding between communities on both sides of the St. Lawrence River, 


where the group has entertained. The Ogdensburg Rotary Club has provided transportation. 
Photo: Barkemeyer 





ROTARIANS, and many other folks around Ville Platte, La., find this a pleasant spot for 
reflection (even the camera agrees). Besides the scenic beauty, the Ville Platte Rotarians 
like to reflect on the part which they played in bringing the park to reality (also see item). 














SAN RAFAEL, Calif., Rotarians stand proudly before some of the used clothing which 
they collected during the recent drive, with the assistance of the Rotary Club of Anselmo, 
and the codperation of schools, churches, and the press. Total collection; two carloads. 
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do their bit to fill those needs. For i: 
stance, the Rotary Club of WaAKEFI!E! 
MIcH., recently gathered 2,000 articles « 
clothing, 60 pairs of shoes, and 40 piec« 
of bedding. ... When the final cou 
was made by Rotarians of FREDERi 
Mp., 19,510 articles of clothing had be 
shipped abroad—along with 2,450 pai 
of shoes. ... As a stimulator for 
collection in Port Huron, MIcu., 
President of the Rotary Club issued ; 
edict that any Rotarian who failed 
bring a donation would lose some of } 
own apparel. The President himself h: 
to contribute his own necktie when 
package failed to arrive on time. 


Rotary Sparked Often when a wor 


This State Park while communit 
project materialize 


Rotarians have had a hand. It was 
with Louisiana’s largest State par! 
Chicot (see cut), near VILLE PLA! 
Back in 1928 a Congressman and Pa 
President of the VILLE PLATTE Rota 
Club fostered the idea of a park. Wher 
a number of landowners doubted 
project’s feasibility, Rotarians helpe 
persuade them to sell their properties 
and have been encouraging the par] 
development ever since. 


Greetings to Greetings and c« 
] 


43 More Clubs! gratulations are due 
43 more Rotary 


Clubs—36 of which have been newly o1 
ganized and seven of which have been 
recently readmitted to Rotary Interna 
tional. They are (with sponsor Clubs in 
parentheses): 

Pedro de Valdivia (Maria Elena), 
Chile; Rio Branco (Manaus), Brazil; 
Dalton (Pittsfield), Mass.; Jacksonville 
Beaches (Jacksonville), Fla.; Chicora 
(Butler), Pa.; Greenfield (McKenzie), 
Tenn.; Campbell River (Courtenay), B. 
C., Canada; Katy (Tomball), Tex.; 
Tyronza (Lepanto), Ark.; Mountain 
View (West Plains), Mo.; Maryport, 
England; Atherton, England; Parkville 
(Kansas City), Mo.; San Gil (Bucara- 
manga), Colombia; San Clemente (Sam 
Juan Capistrano), Calif. 

New Lebanon (Brookville), Ohio; Wel- 
lesley (Newton and Needham), Mass.; 
Wickliffe (East Cleveland), Ohio; 
Strangnas (Sdédertadlje), Sweden; Mdln- 
dal (Géteborg), Sweden; Marion (Se 
dus), N. Y.; Chamonix-Mégéve, France; 
Fort Ann (Hudson Falls), N. Y.; Prince 
ton (Penticton), B. C., Canada; Swartz 
Creek (Durand), Mich.; Redwood City 
(Palo Alto), Calif.; El Ocotal (Mana- 
gua), Nicaragua; Pompéia (Marilia), 
Brazil; Drogheda, Eire; Crawfordsville 
(Marion), Ark.; Smith Valley (Yering- 
ton and Minden), Nev.; Boonah (Ips 
wich), Australia; Germantown (Mence- 
monee Falls), Wis.; Somoto (Managua), 
Nicaragua; Juigalpa (Managua), Nicara- 
gua; and Ciudad Garcia—formerly Jerez 
(Zacatecas and Fresnillo), Mexico. 

Readmitted Clubs 

Aalesund, Norway; Brno, Czechoslo 
vakia; Hodonin, Czechoslovakia; Plzen, 
Czechoslovakia; Podebrody, Czechoslo- 
vakia; Praha, Czechoslovakia; Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia; Shanghai, China; Zut- 
phen, The Netherlands; Rouen, France; 
Orleans, France; and Rangoon, Burma. 
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Men of U.N. and 
of Rotary Break 
Bread in London 


EW Rotarians have had the op- 
‘ portunity to meet and taik with 
leaders of the United Nations. But 
that was the privilege of Rotarians 
of the London, England, area, when 

BI (Rotary International in Great 
Britain and Ireland) féted delegates 
N. Assembly 
Thirty-five guests from 30 coun- 


to the U 


ies attended the dinner, which was 
d in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
ast January. These photographs of 
have just 
Here 
follows a major portion of the prin- 


the memorable event 


reached THE ROTARIAN Office. 


cipal address, by Tom Benson, of 
Littlehampton, President of RIBI: 
“A momentous epoch in history 
has occurred by your important in- 
1ugural meeting. That is why, as 
an international organization which 
extended to 86 countries in 1939, we 
are honored that you have accepted 
our invitation for this evening. Na- 
turally, we are delighted to have 
with us members of the Assembly 
who are also Rotarians. 

“Our purpose is evident, above 
all, in the determination which ani- 
mates each one of us to fulfill a task 
second to none in importance, nobil- 
ity, and grandeur, for there is no 
purpose to which leading statesmen 
and Rotarians can more worthily 
apply their intellect and will than 

of maintaining peace on the 

of full international coépera- 
tion, and so alleviating the ills 
which beset mankind 


TWO DINNER-TIME views of Rotarians and their guests. 
In the photograph at right: T. H. Rose, Immediate Past Presi- 
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“WELCOME” is the word of RIBI President Tom Benson (left) as he greets Rotarian 
Jan Masaryk, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, at the dinner in 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, honoring delegates to the United Nations Assembly. 


“We have had our last warning— 
it is now a choice between life and 
death. 
said, ‘We must and will succeed.’ ... 


As our Prime Minister has 
“Rotarians the world over are 
travellers along the same road with 
the same thoughts and ideals. Ro- 
tary has for many years been a kind 
of miniature United Nations organ- 
We have tried and _ suc- 
ceeded, in our International Assem- 


ization. 


blies and Conventions, in the field 
of coéperation, patience, and toler- 
ance one with another. Rotary has 
another kind of sympathy also with 
the United Nations organization— 
and that is the sympathy of a simi- 
lar ideal. 

“Rotary’s Fourth Object is to en- 
courage and foster the advance of 
international understanding, good- 
will, and peace, through a world fel- 
lowship of 
sional men united in the ideal of 


business and profes 
service. 

“For more than three decades Ro- 
tary has been fully international in 
its composition and practice, and 
we have accordingly been deeply 


struck by the inspiring speech of 
His Majesty, in particular by the 
portion in which His Majesty said: 
‘Clearly, the outstanding feature of 
membership of the United Nations 
is service—not a selfish defense of 
mere national interest, but service 
to the whole community of nations 
Here is the prime motive power 
which must inspire all its actions, 
and enable the approach to every 
difficulty to be made in the spirit 
of coéperation, understanding, and 
goodwill.’ 

“Throughout Rotary in all parts 
of the world we are determined in 
our study groups that the Security 
Council, the Social and Economic 
Council, and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil shall be understood, and, as far 
as lies in our power, to get Ro- 
tarians to take an intelligent and 
critical interest, and also to endeav- 
or to influence public opinion, be- 
cause on public opinion peace de- 
pends. 

“We know what sacrifices have 
been made in war. Is any sacrifice 
too great to maintain peace?” 


Photos: Fox 


dent of RIBI; P. H. Gore Booth, United Kingdom delegate; 
and John Mackie, of Hounslow, District 13 RI Representative. 
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A TEACHER for 80 years, Dr. Edward Fry 
Bartholomew, professor emeritus. of Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Ill., was made 
an honorary member of the local Rotary 
Club as he celebrated his 100th birthday. 





ANOTHER Rotarian centenarian is George 
Livermore, an honorary member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ithaca, N. Y. President of a 
gun company, he held active membership 
in the Ithaca Rotary Club for many years. 


, potaer . 


7 ® 


pial 





THROUGH his handle-bar mustache a swain 
of yesterday renders a tender ballad as 
his lady pumps a wheezy little organ— 
this at a “Gay Nineties” party recently 
staged by the Rotary Club of Burley, Idaho. 
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Sop OUT. So eager were Rotarians 
to attend Rotary’s first postwar Con- 
vention, in Atlantic City, N. J., June 2 
to 7, that “Standing Room Only” signs 
had to be hung out in mid-April, when 
the Host Club Executive Committee an- 
nounced that all approved hotel and 


rooming-house facilities had already 


been filled. 


‘Welcome!’ Rotary’s 1946 Conven- 
tion has been officially welcomed to New 
Jersey A resolution extending the 
hospitality was 
SENATOR ARTHUR W. LEWIs, a member of 
the Palmyra-Riverton Rotary Club. The 


‘tanta’ 
olale 


sponsored by 


resolution carries the signature of 
WALTER E. Epce, Governor of the State, 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club 


of Atlantic City. 


Phi Kappa Deltan. Another honor 
has come to T. A. WARREN, the Wolver- 
hampton, England, educator who this 
month completes his year as President 
of Rotary International. After address- 


ing the local chapter of Phi Kappa 
Delta, professional educational frater- 
nity, at the University of Chicago on 


April 23, he was made a field member. 
His subject was “The New Educational 
Outlook in England.” PuxHitie LoveJoy, 
General Secretary of Rotary Interna- 
tional, a former schoolman, also holds 
Phi Kappa Delta membership. 


6,000 Thanks. Back in September, 
1943, Jost RAMON CuERVO, President of 
the Rotary Club of Havana, Cuba, had 
an idea. Why not, he suggested, send 
sweets and smokes to Allied soldiers at 
the front as a Christmas present from 
the people of Cuba? His Club backed 
the project 100 percent, and so did his 
nation. All told, more than $135,000 was 
donated, supplying 700,000 cigars, 400,- 
000 packages of cigarettes, 200,000 
pounds of candy, 125,000 chocolate bars, 
and 10,000 Cuban phonograph records— 
and $10,000 in cash which went to the 
Chinese soldiers. Letters—some 6,000 of 
them—poured in from every corner of 
the world, thanking the Club for its 
thoughtfulness. To complete the story, 
100 of those letters were selected and 
have been published (in both English 
and Spanish) in an attractive booklet. 


Small World. Home was brought 
much closer to ANANTHANARAYANA IYER, 
of Mysore, India, now a student at the 
University of Washington. Here is why: 
Sometime ago his picture appeared in a 
Seattle newspaper (also see THE Ro- 
TARIAN for October, 1945) in connection 
with his activities in the University Dis- 
trict Rotary Club of Seattle, where he 
is a student associate. A Bangalore, 
India, friend saw the picture and wrote 


aathpadding } : 








to him, giving “ANANTHA” (that’s 
the Rotarians call him) a thrill 
remember along with the feeling of 
lowship of the Rotary Club. ... W I 
LYLE STEWART, a schoolman memb« s 


the same Club, donned a waiter’s S 
at a meeting, and a photograph« I 
corded the event with his lens, he | é 
dreamed of the far-reaching effe s 
would have. The picture appear 
THE ROTARIAN (June, 1945), the : 
azine turned up in Italy, and an 


schoolman, Masor H. E. Dick: 
spotted it. The result: letters 
brightened a soldier’s mail call. 


Governor. The Board of Direct 
Rotary International recently el 
EDWARD F.. FLynn, of St. Paul, Mim 
Governor of District 117 from Ap 
to June 30, succeeding M. F. S 
who resigned membership in th 
Paul Club because of his transfer 
Missouri. GOVERNOR FLYNN serve: 
Governor of the old 9th District in 1! 
25 and as an international Direct 


1926-27. 





‘Ranger Tom.’ Rotarians of S 
Antonio, Tex., will long remember: 


recent meeting at which they ent 


tained Rotary’s international Preside 
T. A. WARREN, of Wolverhampton, FE 
land. Their distinguished guest beca 
“RANGER TOM” that day, for Cok: 
STEVENSON, Governor of Texas and 
active Junction, Tex., Rotarian, was ; 
present, and presented him with a c¢ 














PRINTED in both Spanish and English, this 
book records “thanks” from many lands to 
the Rotary Club of Havana, Cuba (see item). 
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¥§ membership in the famous 


m 


Rangers. There were other prom- 


guests that day, too—GENERAL 
TonATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, an honorary 
- of the Rotary Club of Junction 
Citv, Kans., and GENERAL WALTER KRUE- 
familiar to followers of the 


( both 
Philippines campaign in World War II. 


other news of “PRESIDENT TOM’S” 
see page 18.) 

Honors. CeEciL J. Sitppett, of Cape- 
South Africa, a Past Rotary Dis- 
Governor (55th), has been com- 
di by the King of England for 

rendered during the war... 


Cooper, a Past President of the 
sayonne, N. J., 
commissioner for 


has been 
Hud- 
County, N. J.... “Head of the 
e” is the appointment which 
J. TURLEY, a member of the 
Boston, Mass., recently 


Rotary Club of 


ited jury 





Back in Greece 


The Rotary Club of Athens, 
Greece, was readmitted to member- 
ship in Rotary International in 
mid-April, thereby making Greece 
the 11th former Axis-occupied ter- 
ritory in which Rotary Clubs have 
been reéstablished since the end of 
the war. 

The other regions are Belgium, 
Burma, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Luxembourg, Norway, the Mari- 
unas, The Netherlands, The Philip- 
pines, and Straits Settlements. 

There are now Rotary Clubs in 
71 countries and geographical re- 
gions, with an all-time high of 5,743 
Clubs and 270,000 Rotarians. 











Council of the South 
Association in that city.... 
Lee Hitt, of Columbia, Mo., 
yf Rotary International in 
1934-35, was chairman of the committee 
handling the American Cancer Society 
in Missouri during April. 


eived from the 
nd House 
ROBERT E. 


President 


impaign 


Reactivated. Rotary Clubs in the Con- 
tinental European, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Region are 
swiftly resuming their prewar pace— 
und are even going to “Conference” 
igain. District Conferences recently held 
included those of District 47, Bordeaux, 


France; District 48, Nice, France; Dis- 
trict 49, Paris, France; District 54, 
Lausanne, Switzerland; District 59, 


Zwolle, The Netherlands; District 67, 

Bergen, Norway; District 69, Lahti, Fin- 

land; District 75, Aarhus, Denmark; Dis- 

trict 78, Uppsala, Sweden; and District 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


Two Cents’ Worth. The Student Loan 
Fund of the Rotary Club of Wolfville, 
N. §S., Canada, is richer by $2 and BURPEE 
W. WALLACE, a member of the Club, is 
2 cents ahead as a result of his having 
won one of the $2 checks for a ROTARIAN 
limerick line (May, 1946). In Canadian 
currency the check was worth $2.20, but 
an 18-cent exchange fee reduced the 
“profit.” RoTARIAN WALLACE kept the 2 
cents and turned the rest over to the 
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PAST District Governor Curtis L. Wilson (seated, third from right), dean of the Missouri 
School of Mines, poses with a group of students from seven foreign lands, who were guests 
at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Rolla, Mo. It was Rotary’s Fourth Object in action. 


Club’s project. While this was the first 
recognition of his literary accomplish- 
ments, ROTARIAN WALLACE holds (he’s 
keeping them) numerous medals, rib- 
bons, etc., earned in earlier years for 
singing, orchestra conducting, golf, 
curling, vaulting, jumping, and running. 


Books. Rotarians have answered the 
calls for food and clothing for the needy 
of Europe. Now comes another oppor- 
tunity for International Service —a 
chance to help feed and clothe the 
minds of knowledge-seeking Austrians. 
The Austrian Ministry of Education has 
appealed to the United States for books 
criticizing Nazi ideas, calculated to 
counteract the effect of years of Nazi 
propaganda. The needs include some 
means of furnishing 1,200 public li- 
braries with modern American litera- 
ture in the English and German lan 
guages. ... It has been suggested that 
Rotary Clubs might help fill this need 
by providing magazines and books. 


Beavers. Silver Beaver awards, one 
of the highest honors in Scouting, have 
been granted to several more Rotarians. 


At a recent meeting of the Yosemite 
Area Council in Modesto, Calif., the 
honor was given Cart R. PETERSON, 


President of the Rotary Club of Turlock, 
and WILLIAM W. Cox, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Patterson. Four 
Clark County, Nevada, Rotarians hold 
the honor: Bryan L. BUNKER, LESTER W. 
EDWARDS, and ARTHUR JAMES SHAVER, of 








IT IS BEST to be specific when speaking 
of “Rotarian Jameson” around the Rotary 
Club of Fulton, Mo. Three generations of 
the family hold active Club membership. 
They are, left to right: John E.; his father, 
Boulware H.; and his grandfather, W. Ed. 








"SO NEAR—” could be the title of this photo. 
It shows Judge Martin DeVries, of the Rotary 
Club of Long Beach, Calif., with two players 
and the trophy that he was to present to 
the winning team in a basketba!l league. 


T 








ROY HOLCOMB, Magazine Committee Chairman of the Rotary Club of Glendale, Calif., is 
losing part of his tie because he gave a wrong answer in a quiz which his Club held mark- 
ing The Rotarian Week. The globe, bell, and lectern are all recently won trophies of the Club. 
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Las Vegas, and CHarLes F. 
near-by Boulder City. 


PETERSO) 


‘Mary’ Married. What San Antonio, 
Tex., Rotarians called a major news break 
was the recent an- 
nouncement that their 
Club’s charming Exec- 
utive Secretary, MARY 
A. Carr, was resigning 
her job for what she 
termed “the most im- 
portant thing in a 
woman’s life—home.” 

She married J. E. 
BYLSMA, who recently 
returned from service 
in China and India with the Air Force 
Quartermaster Corps. In her 24 yea) 
at her Rotary 
presence at international Conventio1 


Mary A. Carr 


post and through er 





“Mary” acquired a large circle of Rotary 
friends around the world. Miss PAULINE 
BuskeE is taking over as the next Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Food for Thought. Persons living in 
Bridgeport, Conn., have been giving 
more thought to food since the “Eat a 
Better Breakfast” campaign organized 
by the executive committee for the 
Community Nutrition Service of the 
Bridgeport Community Chest. Dr. Jo- 
SEPH H. Howarp, a local Rotarian, heads 
the executive committee, and served 
on the special committee for the cam- 
paign Another Rotarian on both com- 
mittees was RONALD A, MALONY. ROorTARI- 

NS CHESTER BorcK and EARL BROTHERTON 
were also campaign committeemen. 


In the News. If the folks living in 





northern Ohio are unfamiliar with 
activities of the Rotary Clubs of 
area, it is hardly the fault of Russer: 
Bacon, columnist in the Cleveland P 
Dealer. Every Sunday his colu 
Forum and Fellowship, devotes 
space to Rotary activities—as we 
those of other service-club groups. 


Twice—a Charm. Revise that old 
ing about “three times being a char 
The correct figure is “two,” at lea 
Salida, Colo., where Dr. L. E. Tuo 
and RALPH SWINK were candidates 
Director of the Rotary Club. On 
first ballot each aspirant received 
identical number of votes. When 
tallied an equal total on the run-oft 
was decided the Club needed tw: 
Directors for 1946-47, anyway. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD 











‘Never Miss-ers,’ They've Seen More Than 42,700 Rotary Meetings 





Here are 42 more Rotarians 
who have perfect-attendance 
marks of 15 years or better. 


(1) A. M. Causey, telegraph service, 18 
yrs., Bowling Green, Ky.; (2) Victor 
Morris Spaulding, printing, 20 yrs., For- 
est Grove, Oreg.; (3) James R. Agar, real 
estate, 18 yrs., New Westminster, B. C., 
Canada; (4) Donald S. Higgins, insur- 
ance, casualty, 22% yrs., Bangor, Me.; 
(5) Earle A. Tarbox, YMCA, 16% yrs., 
Moline, Ill.: (6) William H. Eadie, ac- 
counting machines, retail, 19 yrs., (7) 
Joseph G. Deacon, garage and service 
station, 18 yrs., (8) J. Emery Kelley, 
music, 17 yrs., (9) C. R. Collier, alcohol, 
16 Yrs., all of Binghamton, N. Y 

(10) R. A. Reid, optometry, 24 yrs., 
and (11) J. H. Kenner, stationery retail- 
ing, 18 yrs., both of Stratford, Ont., Can- 
ada; (12) A. Melvin August, mortgage 
loans, 22 yrs., (13) W. Evans Fitch, fire 
insurance, 17% yrs., and (14) Harry J. 
Lucas, monumental—manufacturing, 16 
yrs.—all of San Antonio, Tex. 


(15) Benjamin Chaikin, 16 yrs., Jeru- 
salem, Palestine; (16) F. M. Crocker, 
honorary, 19 yrs., Perry, N. Y.; (17) Ed- 
ward J. Musick, metal plating, 24 yrs., 
St. Louis, Mo.; (18) Alonzo K. Crowell, 
government service, civil engineer, 22 
yrs., Taunton, Mass.; (19) G. E. LeMar, 
dentistry, 21% yrs., Rapid City, So. Dak.; 
(20) Ray Van Meter, newspaper, 19 yrs., 
Trenton, Mo.; (21) D. U. Hartman, elec- 
tric light and power, 22 yrs., and (22) 
Lawrence M. Eschbach, laundry, 23 yrs. 
—both of Vincennes, Ind. 

(23) R.S. Saby, education—college, 20 
yrs., Gettysburg, Pa.; (24) T. B. Jones, 
fertilizer distributing, 18% yrs., Seneca, 
S. C.; (25) Willis P. Parker, refined oil 
products retailing, 18% yrs., Paris, IL; 
(26) H. H. Colle, transportation, water, 
23 yrs., Pascagoula, Miss.; (27) John Kat- 
tis, powling, 17% yrs., Bedford, Ind.; 
(28) John W. Bottcher, poultry distrib- 
uting, 22 yrs., Mount Holly, N. J.; (29) 
Harry M. Scott, barber shops, 17% yrs., 
Napanee, Ont., Canada. 

(30) Hallam J. Clark, electrical con- 
struction, 16 yrs., and (31) Walter O. 
Harvey, oil burning equipment, 22% yrs., 
both of Holyoke, Mass.; (32) Franklin 
E. Ulf, men’s clothing, retail, 22 yrs., 
Kane, Pa.; (33) E. Douglas Bagby, phar- 
macist, 15 yrs., Paducah, Ky.; (34) Row- 
land P. Blythe, physician, 22 yrs., and 
(35) Samuel M. Hinman, dentist, 23 yrs., 
both of Cranford, N. J.; (36) Louis H. 
Cohn, retail furniture, 21% yrs., Taylor- 
ville, Tl. 

(37) George B. Knowles, municipal 
construction, 22% yrs., (38) Charles P. 
Macduff, department store, 18% yrs., 
(39) Fred H. Claflin, paper box manu- 
facturing, 15% yrs., and (40) Irving A. 
Green, wire goods ne ry sre | 20% 
yrs., all of Worcester, Mass.; (41) Verner 
V. Alquist, groceries, retail, 15% yrs., 
and (42) Evevard C. White, furniture— 
retail, 21 yrs., both of Clay Center, Kans. 








Photos: (6-9) Buchta; (12-14) Cones; (24) Mills; (31) Drake 
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from page 38] 
Recovery came slow- 
teadily, and as ““‘Daddy” watched 
ise he became fired with a desire 
‘Ip others whose bodies were crip- 
deformed. In Elyria’s county 
200 who needed orthopedic care, 
he discovered through a careful survey. 
umen which had made him 
cess in business he set about rais- 
funds for the Gates Hospital for 
( pled Children—and it opened its 

doors in April, 1915. 

his surprise, there was no deluge 
patients. The need was there, the 
hospital was there, but the rooms filled 
ly. Why? “Daddy” Allen checked 
ind to his amazement learned many 
ons: Parents believed deformities 
icts of God, not to be tampered 
They didn’t realize medical sci- 
ce could alleviate afflictions they had 
come to accept as incurable. They were 
tomed to hide their children’s de- 
They lived too far 
They feared institu- 


formities in shame. 
ym the hospital. 
‘! Or they were too poor to pay for 
spital care, but too proud to accept 
rity 
He reasoned and he cajoled. Gradu- 
prejudices were swept aside and 
thin two years he saw sparkle in the 
eyes of many children who once had no 
ype As he succeeded in Elyria, he 
hought of handicapped boys and girls 
elsewhere. What was being done to help 
Until 1897, he learned, there wasn’t a 
crippled children in the 
United States. That year one was started 
By 1913 there were only 
3 orthopedic or convalescent hospitals 


hospital for 
n Minnesota. 
xr these unfortunates—a figure to be 


ompared with 600 
which treat 60,000 patients annually and 


today hospitals, 
serve that many more who do not re- 
quire hospitalization. 

“Daddy” Allen told what he had 
learned to anyone who would listen— 
and Rotarians gave special heed to his 
words. This was not surprising, for ever 
since Rotary started in Chicago in 1905, 
Rotarians have been interested in boys 
As early as 1913, the Rotary 
Club of Syracuse, New York, took up 
the cause of neglected crippled children 
in its community. Three years later the 
Toledo, Ohio, Rotary Club followed suit, 


and girls. 


rescuing among others a 15-year-old boy, 

lva Bunker. He was born with stumps 
for arms and one foot, and with the re- 
maining foot woefully twisted. Consid- 
ered mentally deficient, he might have 
scooted his life out on a roller-skate 
plank, living in alleys and begging pen- 
nies. But given a fighting chance, he 
became an honor student, learned to 
walk on artificial limbs, and eventually 
became the assistant superintendent of 
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Hope + Help for the Handicapped 


the Port Huron School for Cripples 

Having learned the need for unflag- 
ging missionary work to break through 
the defenses of ignorance and traditional 
attitudes, “Daddy” Allen organized the 
Ohio Society for Crippled Children in 
1919, enlisting its membership from fel- 
low Rotarians in the Elyria, Cleveland, 
and Toledo Clubs. 
orthopedic care will not 
come forward and avail themselves of 


If those who need 
voluntarily 


it, he said, then they must be sought out 
and persuaded, for neglect is costly not 
only to the individual, but to society. 

The leaven of interest grew. In 1919, 
when the Ohio Legislature was on the 
verge of providing spacious grounds 
and a fine building for crippled children | 
—under the mistaken notion that ont) 
an elaborate “monument” would solve | 
the problem—“Daddy” Allen persuaded | 
the legislators to adopt the “Ohio Plan.” | 
This plan provided for the payment by | 
the State of medical care and education | 
for crippled children. By dividing the | 
State into eight districts and allowing | 
each district to equip existent hospitals | 
in the larger cities with necessary or- | 
thopedic facilities, | 
brought within 100 miles of every child | 
in the State. 


medical care was 


Tu first step in Ohio’s rehabilitation 
process was the compilation of county 
lists of crippled children. In Belmont 
County 196 crippled children were dis- 
covered hidden among the poverty- 
stricken hills of the mining district. | 
There were 12-year-old boys and girls 
still crawling around on all fours. With 
the aid 
clergymen, and others in close touch 
with family life, 15,000 cripples were 
found throughout Ohio. Next, clinics 
were arranged, usually in the county 
seats. Experts furnished by the State 
and surgeons living in the district made 
the examinations. 

One out of every four crippled chil- 
dren brought to these clinics required 
hospital care. Approximately half of 
those treated were restored to normal 
health and efficiency; one fourth were 
rendered wholly or partially self-sus- 
taining; and the remaining fourth were 
benefited some. 

Many Rotarians were among those 
who provided the sympathetic human 
element without which the project 
couldn’t have succeeded. They made 
the calls, won the confidence of parents, 
arranged transportation to the clinics, 
and took responsibility for following 
through after the diagnoses. Where 
funds were inadequate and the work 
could not be handled properly or at all 
by existing agencies, Rotarians helped | 
raise money by subscription, carnivals, 


of doctors, nurses, teachers, | 
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Quality 


always keeper 
good 


[. is logical that stores of prestige 
sell such distinguished footwear as 
Edwin Clapp Shoes. Instinctively a 
man knows that in a retail establish- 
ment, recognized for quality, he 
will be expertly fitted to Edwin 
Clapp fine shoes; for good names 
are usually found together. 

Our 90-year tradition of custom- 
grade, skilled craftsmanship is ap- 
preciated by these stores; and the 
value of the tradition and the handi- 
work is borne out in their choice of 
Edwin Clapp shoes for gentlemen. 
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fairs, white-elephant sales, and count 
less other methods in order to provide 
the means of curing or helping as much 
as possible the crippled children in their 
localities, 

Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
tucky, and Tennessee became interested 
in the Ohio Plan and “Daddy” Allen 
gained wide support for it on speaki 
tours which kept him travelling 40,000 
miles a year all over the United States, 
and iater through Europe and the Far 
East. In Elmira, New York, he encoun- 
tered the typically insensible viewpoint 
where a health official told him the 
had no crippled children and that, if 


Ken- 


yking 


‘ 
ri’ 


city 


any were found, they could be taken to 
the State hospital in West Haverstraw. 


+ 


Allen informed him there’ weren't 
enough beds in Elmira alone, which he 
estimated at 150 on the basis of the « 
tablished ratio of three of every 1,000 
population. A canvass of the town 
turned up 167 crippled children. 

The Ohio Plan spread quickly 
throughout the United States and C 


1921 
International 


nada. In 
head of an 
Crippled Children, which developed into 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults in the United States in 
1939. The 
defrayed by membership dues, is now 


“Daddy” Allen became 
Society for 


cost of its activities, once 


met in 43 States by the sale of the fa- 
miliar Easter seals, which are expected 
to raise 3% million dollars this year. 
Uncounted individuals and numerous 
private and governmental agencies have 
supplemented the effort “Daddy” Allen 
tarted. In 1920 the National Vocational 
habilitation Act spurred the establish- 
ment Dy 


the Shrine of hospitals for crip- 


pled children up to 14 years of age. 


Other bodies have provided hospitaliza- 


tion for those in older-age brackets. 
Henry Ford—said to have been inspired 
by work Rotarians have done—made 
contributions to the beginnings of the 
crippled-children movement in Michi- 
gan, where a State-aid program is now 
doing effective work. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s spectacular 
fight against infantile paralysis added 
dramatic impetus to the cause. The first 
March of Dimes netted more than a 
million dollars for the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation. Income from the 


March of Dimes is now divided between 


41 


the National Foundation and local com- 


munities. It has advanced research in 
this dread disease and made it possible 
for polio sufferers of whatever means 
to have the finest possible medical care. 

Rotarians have carried “Daddy” Al- 
len’s vision to lands far distant from 
Elyria, Ohio. In 1925 a member of the 
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Rotary Club of Dublin 


heard 
movement while attending the 


Convention in Cleveland and 

work in Ireland. At the Boston ( 
tion of 1933 the Thomas ( 
then Incoming District Governo: 
New Zealand, attended a 
ren assembly breakfast, and wa 


late 
crippl 
moved. Accomplishments of 

Zealand Society for Cripples, v 
started, so impressed Lord Nuff 


visiting English industrialist, t 
made three gifts totalling £67,; 
G. Fred Birks, a Past Vice-Pré 
of Rotary International, transp! 
“Daddy” Allen’s 


where they took root and flowered 


ideas to Au 


somely. 


the 
Czechoslovakia, England, and els¢ 


In similar ways work sprs 


Four great world congresses f 
crippled grew out of Rotary’s 1927 
vention in Ostend, 
The 


lowing 


Belgium—Ge¢ 
Hague, Budapest, and Londo: 
Rotary’s Convention an 


crippled-children assembly in M 


City in 1935, 
Friends of 
formed. 


the Mexican Associati 
Crippled Children 

the the Int 

tional Society for Crippled Children 


Before war 
represented in 25 countries. 

The handicapped child no longe: 
to bear his cross alone, with no 
from it. All 
Rotarians and other humanitarian: 


of escape over the wi 


entertaining cripples at parties 
them 


braces, artificial limbs, w 


on excursions, providing 
crutches, 
chairs, splint banks, and special 
pital equipment such as iron lungs, « 
gen tents, ambulances, and therapei 
pools for polio and other victims. Th: 
have endowed hospital rooms, built 
hospitals, est 
and 


maintained complete 
“Sunshine Camps” 
homes for convalescents. 

Rotary Clubs in three States—Miss 
sippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee 
in sponsoring the Memphis Hospital { 
Crippled Adults, the only one of 
kind in the world. There is no age lin 
there for the 200 to 250 cases handl« 
yearly, and no patient is required to p: 
a cent. The Honolulu, Hawaii, Rota: 
Club is even now building a half-milli: 
dollar rehabilitation center for crippl 

Realizing that rehabilitation does not 
end with therapy, prosthesis, or sur- 
gery, Rotarians have extended a help- q 
ing hand in training programs to mak: 
the handicapped self-supporting. Toled 
Rotarians established a Secretarial Schoo! 
for handicapped adolescents in 1937 an 
saw to it that the graduates got jobs. 
In deserving instances Clubs have put 
crippled protégés through law and med 
cal schools and even set them up 
business. 

Fortunately, the public is awakenin 
to the fact that relief to the handi 
capped is not philanthropy, but en 
lightened self-interest. By 1934, 35 Stat 
governments of the United States had 


lished spe ( 





joins 
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an effort at least in the right di- 
on. Provisions for the treatment of 
ppled children were written into the 
al-security law which was passed in 
and amended in 1939, making $2,- 
00 available in Federal grants for 
yoled-children services when matched 
State funds, and one million dollars 
without being matched 
Since surveys and clinics are now 
mized as a government responsibil- 
the United States, Rotary Clubs 
State branches of the National 
iety for Crippled Children and Adults 
devote themselves more assiduous- 
the vital follow-up activities and 


prevention of crippling conditions. 


Wacre civic departments have a 


rounded program of control for the 
jor causes of crippling—infantile 
ilvsis, congenital defects, birth in- 
accidents, rickets, osteomyelitis, 
bone and joint tuberculosis—the 
ce organizations have directed their 
ntion to those types of crippling con- 
among children for which little 

» provision for care has been made. 
are furnishing glasses and hear- 
aids, setting up lip-reading classes, 


ging battles against diabetes, rheuma- 


fever, and cerebral palsy, the nerve 

jury that blocks off normal move- 

nts and speech. 

And the national crusade has been 
xtended to include aid for 16 million 
idults with disabilities affecting employ- 
ibility, to which each year adds another 
100,000 through accidents and disease 
he National Society is actively agitat- 
g for consideration of cripples dur 
g the building boom now in the off- 

Another newly undertaken project is 
National Personnel Registry, designed 
to be a clearinghouse for hospitals, 
schools, and all organizations serving 

handicapped who need specialists in 
physical medicine, occupational and 
physical therapists, speech correction- 


psychologists, or guidance special- 


The National Society and its affiliated 
local groups strive to provide bedside 
teaching wherever needed, and to give 
the handicapped training that will make 
them self-supporting. These services 
have enabled cripples to become excel- 
lent linotype, switchboard, and motion- 
picture machine operators; typewriter 


& and optical mechanics; jewelry makers; 
H draftsmen; printers; office workers; 
and experts in other occupations where 


their affliction interferes in no way with 
their output. Where special jobs have 
had to be created for individual needs, 
affiliates of the National Society have 
established sheltered workshops and 
even acted as contractual agencies in 
the disposal of their produce. 

The economy of human rehabilitation 
is now fully appreciated. During the 
war-manpower shortage, thousands of 
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“hee JONESES returned home to find that not a few uninvited 
guests had been around, having a grand time at the Jones’s ex- 
pense. Many distressing things had happened, the fault of those 
playful marauders who, in the guise of loose steps, falling 
branches, slippery walks or a maid’s loss of balance, devote 24 
hours a day to causing injuries. 

Think how much financial loss and personal embarrassment 
the Joneses could have saved themselves by having our Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy! It protects up to $10,000 for 
each accident or occurrence, defends against lawsuits, pays dam- 
ages assessed against the insured or members of his household, 
and medical expenses up to $250 for each injured person not 
residing on the premises. And, equally important, it offers the 
same protection away from home! All this for less than 3 cents 
a day. 

Ask our agent or your broker about this inexpensive year-round 


policy today. 
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We're 
Mortified! 


We had hoped to use this space fo 
tell you the Gits line of ever popular 
plastic advertising specialties and 
premiums, which has been so suc- 
cessful in the past, could once more 
be supplied. Our faces are red be- 
cause once more we have to beg 
your indulgence by asking that you 
wait just a little longer. Frankly we're 
behind the “eight ball."" We've been 
advertising all along to the consumer 
and then what happens? Then—we 
cannot fill half of the orders we have 
on hand! Bear with us for just a while 
and we'll be back stronger than ever 
with the Gits Plastic advertising 
specialties that have made such a 
name for themselves for quick sales 
and big results. Watch for our ads, 
there'll be a welcome announcement 
one of these days. All sales through 
advertising specialty jobbers, only. 


GIES 


4618 West Huron St., Chicago 44, Illinols 
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employers thanked their lucky stars for 
capable draft-deferred cripples who were 
employable in 87 percent of the indus- 
tries and Federal services, and frequent- 
ly had lower absentee, tardy, and turn- 
over records, higher productivity and 
safety showings, than able-bodied work- 
ers. 

The first full year of the Federal-State 
rehabilitation program, 1944, increased 
the earning power of 44,000 handicapped 
persons tenfold to 78 million a year. 
Each $147 invested in the project turned 
a private or public liability into an 
asset, earning an average wage of $1,- 
700 a year. The cripples proved that 
they could hold their own as efficient 
workers without special concessions or 
considerations. They have paved the 
way for the vocational adjustment and 





the placement of our disabled vetera: 
The crippled-children movement has 
passed out of its own crippled infan: 


when it was fettered by limitations 
facilities, funds, and legislation. The >} 
tional Society for Crippled Children a 


Adults is 25 years old this year—and 


healthy giant it is on its silver a: 
versary, as is eloquently indicated 
this year’s distribution of 1% billi 
Easter seals. 


“Daddy” Allen passed on in 1937. B 


the work he started goes on and 

That this is so is a fact in which |} 
tarians may take justifiable pride. ‘1 
crippled-children movement,” Paul 


Harris, Founder and now President 
Emeritus of Rotary, once declared, “ 
probably the most illustrious offsprin; 


of Rotary.” 





Here is a check list of major ar- 
ticles on crippled children that have 
appeared in THE ROTARIAN. We sug- 
gest you clip and save it for refer- 
ence.—Ebs. 


“Daddy” Allen 


The Crippled-Children Movement and the 
Personal Touch (How he launched the 
drive which mushroomed into an inter- 
national program)—Albert Sidney Gregg, 
October, 1922. 

So We Call Him ‘Daddy Allen (The 
story of the man who started the ball 
rolling for ct gg + F Saree H. 
King, November, 

Hope + Help fee _ ‘Hendicepped (A re- 
view of the movement that sprang from 
one man’s vision to become the “most 
illustrious offspring” of Rotary)—E. W. 
Palmer, June, 1946. 


Camps, Clinics, and Hospitals 

The One and the Ninety-and-Nine (The 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Club organizes a 
clinic) —Elmer C. Griffith, March, 1927. 

They Just Must Get Well (Indiana Ro- 
tarians build a $276,000 convalescent 
home as a memorial to James Whitcomb 
noes )— William Herschell, January, 

I’m a Regular Guy Now (The life of a 
typical boy in amp Cheerful, New 
| 2 lait E. Berthelon, September, 

932. 

Little Limbs Made Straight (Orthopedic 
work of the Rotary Club of Mobile, Ala- 
bama)—Milton L. Brown, June, 1934. 

Camp Cheerful! (A Rotary-owned nook 
near Cleveland, Ohio, that’s heaven on 
earth to many a crippled child) —The 
Scratchpad Man, April, 1944. 


Vocational Training 

His First Chance (The Toledo, Ohio, Club 
sends a boy to a Detroit home for treat- 
ment and education)—July, 1916. 

Give Him a Chance (Instilling self- 
respect into the disabled is everything) 
—John Culbert Faries, April, 1931. 

In Spite of Handicaps (How training 
os the disabled a means of earning a 
iving)—John C. Faries, January, 1936. 

Tom, Dick & Harry, Inc. (The handi- 
capped are among those learning trades 
and business methods in Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc.)—February, 1941. 

Man-Salvage Clinic (Connecticut's in- 
spired rehabilitation efforts place the 
yhysically limited in vital war-producing 
Jobs) —_T° E. Murphy, August, 1942. 

Girl Who Couldn’t Say ‘Can’t’! (A finger- 
less miss does the impossible and be- 
comes a concert violinist)}—July, 1943. 


Fund Raising 

Titania’s Palace (The author’s fabulous 
miniature fairyland, which took 16 years 
to build, tours the globe on behalf of the 
handicapped) —Sir Nevile Wilkinson, 
February, 1937. 

Crippled ‘Kids’ Given a Boost by Radio 
Bids (Radio auction at Charlottetown, 








Are You Interested in Crippled Children? 


Prince Edward Island, Canada, has fun- 
nelled $30,000 into clinics and camps)— 
September, 1945. 


Deaf-Mute, Polio, Spastic Cases 

But How They Can Smile! (Rotary-spon- 
sored Christmas parties, picnics, and 
specialized education brighten the lives 
of little folk who can neither hear nor 
talk)—Marie Schwanke, November, 1937. 

When Polios Play Water Polo! (A Chicago 
jeweler organizes a swim club and a 
“Poliolymics” for infantile-paralysis vic- 
tims)—James Colvin, December, 1942. 

New Hope for the Most Hopeless (Help 
for the cerebral palsied) — Beatrice 
Schapper, March, 1945. 


In Britain and the Dominions 

Straightening Twisted Legs (The New 
South Wales Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren pursues three objectives: (1) being 
a clearinghouse, (2) providing education, 
(3) furnishing vocational training)— 
P. B. Prior, January, 1931. 

In the Shadows of Crippledom (Australian 
o— histories) —-Margaret Watts, April, 
1936. 

Building Better Boys (Training the handi- 
capped for trades is one of Rotary’s 
youth activities in Johannesburg, South 
Africa —J. C. Merkin, August, 1942. 

They'll Call It ‘Birks School’ (A Sydney 
hospital school is renamed for the 
“Daddy Allen” of Australia)—May, 1944. 

Saving Britain’s Boys meg Senn oer 
home at Weston-super-Mare has __ 
6,000 underprivileged lads)——T. H. Rose, 
December, 1944. 


General Articles 

A Christmas Fund for Crippled Children at 
Syracuse (The first step by the first Club 
to interest itself in this movement)— 
Dr. F. W. Betts, September, 1914. 

From Liabilities to Assets (Examples of 
Rotary-sponsored programs for the mal- 
formed)—E. W. Palmer, December, 1936. 

Want Adventure? Give to Get It! (Bring- 
oe the circus, theater, and other enter- 

nment to the disabled is the personal 
retest of a New Yorker)—Ray Giles, 

ebruary, 1937. 

lf Preventable, Why Not Prevented? (Cure 
for ona is essential, but prevention 
of crippling accidents and diseases is the 
real goal)—David Sloane, M.D., Decem- 
ber, 1938. 

Castles o Coipetodons (Asheville, North 
Carolina; Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; and San 
Francisco, California, Clubs come to the 
aid of crippled children)—November, 
1939. 

Helping Crippled Children (Three ways 
Rotarians can serve)—A Little Lesson in 
Rotary, January, 1945. 


From time to time Rotary Inter- 
national has published pamphlets on 
this subject. A list of these may be 
obtained by writing to the Secretariat 
at 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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ideals and The Bomb 


page 11) 





tack the next night which 
punis} weression by complete 
yn. Observe, even if the United 
were educed to half a dozen 
nosseé n of the Bomb. But my | 
e Bomb wil ever be | 
i 
e of gas not being ed in the 
ses, 1 doubt You feel sure 
ind Nagasa will re- | 
nations of even those 
een them. But probably 
Y: bless, gasles vars to 
' ‘ as they have ilways 
i e ready to tell me that | 
States did not share that | 
e not think of prelimi- | 
ng and would not be so 
ib ier fleet having to be 
e world. Tables are 
ind ire the pessimist.” 
é é imist for not being a 
efuse to imagine war as 
by own terror, but I differ 
I eling sure that war has 
unce it had after 1919.” 
( takes of 1919 have been pun- 
( ery of 1940-1945.’ 
‘ nd that lesson will not 
hough mankind is slow 
loes learn. Americans have 
hei intry what it is by the be- 
perfect ity which Franklin and 
on nported from Europe, but 
id given even the Pilgrim Fa- 
heir faith in their adventure. 
e is an infinitely better chance for 
United Nations than there was for 


rue of Nations. In 1919 it was 
ted States which refused to co- 


ite and dismayed more people by 
o than Russia frightens today by 
cence 
Ye but how do you see the future 
United Nations?” 
ruse t nagine a supergovern- 
el f all the nations, but not a coali- 
yn of all nations. I believe in unions 
i combines I still believe that if 
ere had been a concerted attitude of 
America and Britain, poorly pre- 
red as bot vere in 1939. there would 


ive peen n World War Il I believe 
e European Western bloc not be- 
1use it ma ntimidate Russia, as some 
ople think, but because it is the be- 
ginning of the United States of Europe 
vhich used to be held out to us as an 
leal, and which was the only item in 
he indefatigable German propaganda 
at I saw really successful during the 
occupation of Paris. I believe in any 
nage that plants itself naturally in our 
nds 
The doxa of the Greeks, Opinion 
Queen of the World, the Crusades, the 
Renaissance, the American Revolution, 
the French Revolution. Even the vision 
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LOW-COST PHOTOCOPIES 
OF ANYTHING! Make them 


right in your own office! 
Amazing New Unit ) 









quickly, easily 
makes copies of 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE 
PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL 
DATA 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
RECORDS 
(over 100 others) 
Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any A 


length, up to 42" wide, 





Here’s how APECO saves you time, money and 
labor: (1) Makes permanent, error-proof copies of 
anything written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed . . . even if on both sides. . . average rate 
of 1-a-minute! (2) Costs less than the price of a 
phone call per copy! (3) Cuts typing and copying 
time . . . one person can do the work of many! 
(4) Requires no lens, darkroom, or technical know!- 
edge. Any boy or girl can operate APECO, America’s 
most widely used photocopy equipment. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BOOK 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC66 
Chicago 14, Il. 

Send, without obligation, your 20-page |!lus- 
trated book on Photocopying and its savings in 
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of one man can result in Christianity or 
in the Russian structure which amazes 


us.” 


co 


“Of course, it can. That being the 
case, why is it that Americans are, or 
have been, so jittery over the Bomb pos- 
sibilities?” 

“Because we are still young, thank 
goodness, and imaginative, and mercu- 
rial, and all that people, in praise or 
blame, will say about us.” 

“Of course, America is young, imagi- 
native, mercurial, and all that, and that 
makes a good deal of her charm. If she 
were not young, she would not play at 
being terrified when, in her subconsci- 
ousness, she is perfectly sure that noth- 
ing will hagpen.Porhane che --~ 
this ma 
that be 
she isn 
been, a 
now.” 
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stupendous inventions, but for more 
justice in national or international re- 
lations, for more education in order to 
achieve more civilization for better art, 
etc. I have noticed many times, when 
visiting modern monasteries, that even 
monks are as keen on inventions and 
progress as the most typical Americans. 
Their farms, their dairies, their brewer- 
ies, are entirely up to date. But when 
you watch them going about on their 
slow feet, you know that they are not 
jittery about anything. And when you 
hear their bell calling them to church 
in the small hours of the night, you re- 
member that they lead an austere life 
in spite of their machinery.” 
“Frightening that, getting up at 2 
A.M. and fasting during endless Lents.” 
“Monks are the paratroopers of 
spiritual life and do not count on many 
recruits. I only spoke of them to en- 
force the real, if hidden, meaning of ma- 





terial progress which is to liberate ug 
from material cares.” 

“Which it certainly does.” 

“Yes, if you know how to use it. H: 
you much leisure?” 

“Me? Never have a minute. Can't 
my soul my own.” 

“Yet you are surrounded by innum¢: 
able timesaving devices. Office 
homes are full of them. We shall so 
fly at 600 miles an hour and atomic en 
gy will naturally do much better. B 
what is the good if speed does not 
sult in leisure, which is what it is mack 
for?” 

“I hate to have nothing to do.” 

“So does the six-day racer. His legs 





Can the power that destroyed 
Hiroshima energize motors and 
heat cities? 

Can atomic discoveries be 
used to heal sick bodies? 

Answers will be given by ex- 
perts. The first question will be 
discussed in the July Rotarian by 
Dr. S. K. Allison; the second by 
Dr. Ramond E. Zirkle in August. 
Both are University of Chicago 
men: Dr. Allison heads the Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies, Dr. Zirkle 
is director of the Institute of Ra- 
diobiology and Biophysics. 

For a debate on political con- 
trol of the atomic bomb, turn 
back to The Rotarian for Novem- 
ber, 1945—which was preceded 
by Now That We've Burst the 
Atom, by Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, in October. 
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of one man can result in Christianity or 
in the Russian structure which amazes 
us.” 

“Of course, it can. That being the 
case, why is it that Americans are, or 
have been, so jittery over the Bomb pos- 
sibilities?” 

“Because we are still young, thank 
goodness, and imaginative, and mercu- 
rial, and all that people, in praise or 
blame, will say about us.” 

“Of course, America is young, imagi- 
native, mercurial, and all that, and that 
makes a good deal of her charm. If she 
were not young, she would not play at 
being terrified when, in her subconsci- 
ousness, she is perfectly sure that noth- 
ing will happen. Perhaps she owes to 
this make-believe the lovable peculiarity 
that being at the apex of her prestige 
she is not boastful as she has sometimes 
been, and might have reasons to be 
now.” 

“How can one be boastful, seeing how 
much remains to be done? Thank good- 
ness, we believe, as you said, in prog- 
ress, or perfectibility. What do you, and 
most others of our European visitors, 
appreciate over here? Precisely that 
everlasting indifference to what we have 
already got which is felt even when we 
do sound boastful. With that indiffer- 
ence goes an intense desire for some- 
thing better, better and bigger if you 
wish. But something better in spiritual 
as well as in material things. I know 
full well that as soon as I am lighted 
and heated by atomic energy, I shall be 
as indifferent to the mysterious agents 
working inside my walls as I am now to 
electricity; as my father was to gas jets 
when America graduated from kerosene 
lamps and tallow candles. Have I not 
read that the dissatisfaction which 
makes us crave increasing progress is 
akin to the feeling which pushes saints 
onward on what they call the way to 
perfection?” 


44 

Wen you wish not only for more 
stupendous inventions, but for more 
justice in national or international re- 
lations, for more education in order to 
achieve more civilization for better art, 
etc. I have noticed many times, when 
visiting modern monasteries, that even 
monks are as keen on inventions and 
progress as the most typical Americans. 
Their farms, their dairies, their brewer- 
ies, are entirely up to date. But when 
you watch them going about on their 
slow feet, you know that they are not 
jittery about anything. And when you 
hear their bell calling them to church 
in the small hours of the night, you re- 
member that they lead an austere life 
in spite of their machinery.” 

“Frightening that, getting up at 2 
A.M. and fasting during endless Lents.” 

“Monks are the paratroopers of 
spiritual life and do not count on many 
recruits. I only spoke of them to en- 
force the real, if hidden, meaning of ma- 





terial progress which is to liberate ug 
from material cares.” 

“Which it certainly does.” 

“Yes, if you know how to use it. H 
you much leisure?” 

“Me? Never have a minute. Can’t « 
my soul my own.” 

“Yet you are surrounded by innums 
able timesaving devices. Office 
homes are full of them. We shall s 
fly at 600 miles an hour and atomic en: 
gy will naturally do much better. B 
what is the good if speed does not 
sult in leisure, which is what it is m: 
for?” 

“IT hate to have nothing to do.” 

“So does the six-day racer. His le; 
hate immobility. You can’t call your si 
your own, you say. It is a profound « 
pression. To call one’s soul one’s own 
to make acquaintance with oneself, on: 
poor neglected self, instead of being 
miserably conscious of being Tom, Di 
and Harry, because in spite of spe 
we have no leisure to go back to what 
we were when we were children and 
differentiated. The machinery of the 
world comes back on us and makes 
look, speak, and rush like everybody 
else. If the crusade for atomic energy 
given to all does not result in tranqui 
lity, it will be as useless as the many 
other crusades you can remember in the 
past. Pascal, who was the most modern 
of men, said that the one secret was t 
know how to be at rest in one room.” 

“Somehow Pascal is not convincing 
The 17th Century never is.” 

“Well, then, what would you think 
of Aldous Huxley? Modern enough fo! 
anybody. But read his last books; you 
will know how tranquillity can appeal to 
a modern man. You might also read 
Pleasant Valley.” 

“I have that book.” 

“Yes, you bought it. 


Now read it 
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difficulties of acceptance encountered 
not merely by Wilson a quarter of a 
century ago, but also at San Francisco 
as late as last year. 

I suggest that the course of wisdom 
is not, having planted the U. N. after 
much pain and travail, to tear it all up 
and try to plant something else, but to 
see whether we can start it growing in 
the direction which we want—the direc- 
tion, it may well be, of a true world 
government, with functions and powers 
we might refuse before we see the in- 
stitution at work, but agree to when 
successful working had given us con- 
fidence. 

This growth has in fact already begun, 
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[Continued from page 3] 


largely of the church people. But that 
these leading businessmen, mostly of 
middle age, should risk the penalties of 
breaking the regulations of the enemy 
controlling the country in order to carry 
on their program of service and inter- 
national coéperation savors of a differ- 
ent, but likewise subtle, independent 
courage. ... Penalties for secret meet- 
ings can be imagined... . 

The speaker on the program that day 
was a member who had written a paper 
on the return of the treasures—Rem- 
brandts and others—to the museums of 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. They had 
been hidden in the South of the country 
and in the hills of the East. . .. The 
meeting was conducted in Dutch, but 
most of the members spoke English. 
They invited me to address them at the 
next meeting. Unfortunately, my mili- 
tary responsibilities prevented. It was 
my job as a YMCA secretary with the 
British YMCA to enter and open up a 
canteen for soldiers in Rotterdam as 
soon as the Germans were out of the 
city in May.... 


Old Friends Recalled 

By GERALDINE T. FITCH 

Lecturer 

Elmhurst, Long Island, New York 

Flying back from a four-month trip 
to China and picking up THE ROTARIAN 
for March, 1946, I was interested in sev- 
eral Scratchpaddings items. Here is 
why: Richard E. Vernor, new Treasurer 
of Rotary International, was in Albion 
College with me. George W. Olinger, 
mentioned as promoting Summer camps, 
is a warm personal friend who met my 
train when I was passing through Den- 
ver en route for Rotary Institutes in 
Texas last year and took me out to his 
home for dinner. The Clarkston, Michi- 
gan, Rotary Club is one of many in my 
home State that I have addressed on 
China. But most interesting of all was 
the news that Richard C. Hedke, of 
Detroit, is President-Nominee of Ro- 
tary International for 1946-47. I have 
known Richard since I was a young girl 
and he was a member of my mother’s 
Sunday-school class in Trenton, Michi- 





if only we would encourage it. A 
competent handling of the atomic bo; 
will involve giving to an internatio) 
commission under the aegis of 
United Nations powers of inspect 
control over individuals. That is 
thin end of the federal wedge and 
should drive it home where opportu: 
presented. 

We may, by such a process of devs 
ing the United Nations, find we hav: 
fact a world government which we co 
never have created if we had at the 
ginning collided head on with the fea 
hesitations, and prejudices of natio: 
ism, isolationism, and traditional w: 
of thought. 


gan. He was her pride and joy, as I well 
recall. As I have followed his caree) 
realize that he has fulfilled her high: 
expectations of him. If she were livi 
today, she would rejoice to know that 
this new honor has come to Richard 


War ‘Facts vs. Fiction’ 
Relayed by N. G. KINSMAN 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

A statement recently prepared by 
William L. Cowan, a Past Director and 
Treasurer of our Club, at the request of 
the International Service Committe: 
underscores the point which Arthu 
Lagueux makes in his Esperanto of the 
Heart [THE RoTariAn for May]: “... it 
is not too much to say that world peacs 
depends on the capacity for human 
friendship wider and deeper than na 
tional boundaries.” In short, unde! 
standing, a factor underlying Rotarian 
Cowan’s Facts vs. Fiction, excerpts from 
which follow: 

Facts vs. FICTION 

We Toronto Rotarians feel that we are 
very lucky people because we have three 
homes, three families. 

First, of course, we have our Canadian 
homes and families. Then we have our 
grandmother’s home and family in the Brit 
ish Isles. Finally, we have our Uncle 
Samuel’s home and family in the United 
States. Truly we are rich in relatives. 

But like most people we sometimes worry 
about our relatives. We know, of course, 
that at heart they trust and admire each 
other, as we trust and admire them. But 
we worry because every once in a while 
our relatives, like members of other fami 
lies, get to throwing brickbats at each othe! 
Being human we sometimes throw a few 
missiles ourselves. Most of our brickbats 
are made out of half truths or provable facts 
only half digested. Sooner or later we find 
out our mistakes and are sorry. ... 

Sometimes we are on the receiving end 
and get bowled over by projectiles aimed 
by some misinformed relatives. Like th¢« 
time we read in Uncle Sam’s papers that 
his children had bought unlicensed butte! 
in Canada stamped “Lend-Lease, U.S.A.” We 
knew it wasn’t true, that our own butter 
rations were quite meager. But more im- 
portant, we knew that Canada had neve! 
received one cent’s worth of U. S. Lend- 
Lease, butter or anything else. ; 

That one hurt, because we were paying 
top taxes to furnish our own ty of Lend- 
Lease (called “Mutual Aid”) to France, Rus- 
sia, Greece, Italy, India, Grandma Britain, 
etc. We thought Uncle Sam's children might 
have been a little more careful before print- 
ing and believing such things of a Good 
Neighbor and ally. 

On second thought, however, we_ rather 
blamed ourselves for not having told Uncle 
Samuel’s children that during the war we 
Canadians have extended over 4 billions of 
dollars of Mutual Aid for the general cause 
We should have reminded them that this 
contribution from our less than 12 million 
people would be equal to about 50 billions 
of U. S. Lend-Lease. 

We realized that if they had known the 
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they would have questioned such silly 
<tatements. So we quickly forgave ; 
Again we think that lack of accurate in- 
formation is responsible for most of the 
sconceptions which lead to ill-natured ver- 
brickbats 
For example, we wonder how many of 
Sam’s people know what a beating 
dma Britain has taken. Do they know 
the United Kingdom (England, Scot- 
Wales, and Northern Ireland with one- 
d of the population of the US.) sus- 
ed 1,302,000 casualties in all theaters of 
tion. aS against 1,070,000 for Uncle Sam? 
¥9 they know that the same United King- 
lost in killed 325,000, as against 252,000 
killed; that its merchant navies 
31,000 officers and men, as compared 
just over 800 in the United States 
hant marine? . ‘ 
Also, we doubt whether Grandma Bri- 
s children have a full realization of the 
iwnitude of Uncle Sam’s war contribution 
Naturally, they remember the horrors of 
ps to Murmansk, but do they know the 
rors of fiying in the fogs of the Aleu- 
uns? Do they realize that there was scarce- 
1 country in the world where Uncle Sam's 
liers and ships and Lend-Lease supplies 


ericans 


re not protecting the lines of communi- 
cations or paying for the critical materials 
essary for victory? Do they know that 


has seri- 
oil and cop- 


the common cause, Uncle Sam 
depleted his reserves of 
per and high-grade iron ore? 


We, Johnnie Canuck’s children, think that 


Rotarians in Grandma’s family and Uncle 
Sam’s family should be passing, back and 
wrth, facts, facts, FACTS, not in a con- 
tious spirit, but in the conviction that 
brickbats and bickerings usually stem from 
k of understanding due generally to lack 


f knowledge of the facts. 


Lone Pine’s Memorial 

From CurtTIs PHILLIPS, Rotarian 

Photographic-Supplies Distributor 

Bishop, California 

One of the finest examples of the liv- 
ing memorial debate-of-the-month 
for February, What Kind of War Memo- 

al?] is a swimming pool [see cut] 
ledicated last July 4 in Lone Pine, Cali- 
rornia. 

This little town has a population of 
only 1,022, but it raised funds and do- 
nated labor to complete a project worth 
$35,000 

A project of such magnitude can be 
successful only when the community is 
acutely aware of the need for the struc- 
t the playground, as well as im- 
bued with a desire to commemorate the 
The urgency of this feeling 
caused Lone Pine people to pitch in and 
donate 11,340 man-hours of even 
at a time when everyone over- 
burdened with war work. 

This pool is scenically beautiful, being 


[see 


ure or 


war dead. 


labor 
was 


Photo 


Curtis Phillips 








“THIS POOL is scenically beautiful... .” 
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shadowed by Mt. Whitney, highest peak 
in the United States. 


Books Inspire, Too 
Believes Mrs. ALpEN H 
Superior, Wisconsin 

James Earle Fraser, in his plea for 
enduring artistic monuments as memo- 
rials [What Kind of War Memorial?, 

February RoTARIAN], mentions libraries 


POTTER 


in the same category with stadiums, 
swimming pools, bowling alleys, and 
other utilitarian buildings 


Perhaps Mr. Fraser has seen too many 
near-empty shells, miscalled libraries, 
many of them mere “whited sepulchers” 
filled with the deadwood of oftentimes 
old and trashy books. 

Andrew Carnegie made a mistake at 
the turn of the century when he assisted 
countless communities to obtain build- 
ings, in that he did not insist that the 
buildings be well located and that the 
right type of personnel be hired. His 
example has been followed by too many 
well-meaning but not entirely wise 
citizens. 

But what is a library? Certainly not a 
mere building. It is a building devoted 
to a collection of books, or, it is the 
collection of books. And books, like the 
greatest of monuments—do they not re- 
mind us of great sacrifices made for us; 
do they not “evoke in people their best 
selves”; and “lift them up daily to the 
level of those who have so completely 
yielded their ‘last full measure of devo- 
tion’”’? 

Is not the spiritual quality of a great 
book as great as that of the Lincoln Me- 
morial? And can’t a book as well as the 
Washington Monument impress. the 
strength and character of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

The right librarian, properly trained, 
is the soul of the library, making of it 
a fitting living and enduring memorial, 
to remain so, as long as right persons 
are functioning therein. 

In some communities let 
shafts and statues. They meet a real 
need for beauty. For others let there 
be libraries, and for still others let the 
memorials be whatever will truly in- 
spire. 


there be 


Adhere, Don’t Rewrite 

Says W. M. Harper, Rotarian 

Attorney-at-Law 

Monroe, Louisiana 

Reuel W. Beach's article, Needed: A 
Substitute for ‘Service’ [April RoTarian], 
was well written, but hardly convincing. 
I should like to revamp the very last 
sentence of his article by deleting the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh words, 
thus: “Let us go courageously forward.” 
That could well be adopted as a Rotary 
watchword today. 

It is unnecessary to revise the Ob- 
jects of Rotary to secure the service 
complacency suggested by Reuel Beach. 
Heaven help us, we have it now! It is 
not a revision of our Objects that Ro- 
tarians need, but an honest-to-goodness 
adherence to them! 

I do not follow Reuel in his conclu- 
sion that the ideal of service has now be- 
come so universal that it may well be 
dispensed with in Rotary annals. In 
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grills combines all the features you 
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The name “Jacobsen” has been 
synonymous with finest quality 
power grass cutting equipment. 


Preferred for golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries and private grounds. 


LAWN QUEEN 


Sturdy, powerful, pre- 
cision-built mower 
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An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries in your com- 
munity receive THE ROTARIAN? 
Students find it useful for reference 
purposes. Many Rotary Clubs sub- 
scribe for local schools. 
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other words, according to Reuel, the 
hen has laid an egg—let the egg now 
shift for itself (or “scramble” for it- 
self). No, the hen’s idea of service is 
different. Unless her nest is robbed she 
will sit for days on that egg until her 
ideal of service brings forth a chick— 
and from that chick millions of other 
chicks to serve mankind. That’s serv- 
ice. And that’s Rotary idea of service. 

Service is Rotary’s sole justification 
for existence. Destroy service and the 
need for Rotary immediately vanishes. 
The fellowship of our meetings, while 
grand, is only the means to an end— 
and it can be provided by other agen- 
cies. The deeper-rooted purpose of Ro- 
tary through the weekly hour of fellow- 
ship and breaking of bread together is 
that the member will, because of that 
affiliation and the inspiration afforded, 
catch the vision of service and go forth 
into the various channels of life to do 
those things for his fellowman that God 
would have us do. 

Let us, therefore, not concern our- 
selves with revision of our lofty ideals 
and Objects, but rather to a rededication 
of their fulfillment. And by so doing 
cast off the ever-growing stigmatiza- 
tion that we are just a bunch of knife- 
and-fork artists. 


Bring Rotary Up to Date 
Says RALPH M. Ratston, Rotarian 
Battery Retailer 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Add my approval to the article by 
Reuel W. Beach in THE Rotarian for 
April on the modernizing of the Four 
Objects. It has been my feeling for 
some years now that they had been 
highly productive in the past, but that a 
new listing would bring our organiza- 
tion up to atomic-age date. 

It is my persoral feeling that if the 
United States could pick some of its best 
men (not merely profit-seeking business- 
men) to represent us in foreign matters, 
an expenditure of a quarter of what we 
now put into military might, used in a 
sincere effort to make friends of other 
nations, would bear much better fruit 
in a campaign to do away with war. 


Re: Rotary’s Objects 

From Gerorce E. Couns, Rotarian 

Mining Engineer 

Denver, Colorado 

With reference to the article by Ro- 
tarian Reuel W. Beach in your April 
issue: 

I am willing to accept understanding 
and goodwill as the primary Object of 
Rotary, but do not see why all other 
Objects should be set aside to make 
room for it. 

I disagree entirely that unethical prac- 
tices in business and the professions 
have been eliminated. High ethical 
standards were never needed more than 
now. 

The ideal of service should not be 
abandoned merely because the word has 
been “worn thin,” if the reason for this 
is vagueness that permits us to forget 
what it connotes. 

Words (and ideals) are cheapened, not 
so much by repetition as by lack of sin- 
cerity. The touchstone, as applied to 
Rotary’s ideal of service, should be: 





what are we willing to sacrifice for jt? 


Perhaps the Objects of Rotary have 
been so vaguely expressed that they are 
not always taken seriously. 

I would suggest a restatement some 
what as follows: 

OBJECTS OF ROTARY 

To extend mutual understanding, 
will, and good faith among men; and in 
ticular 

1. To increase acquaintance with our 
lows, so as to understand and serve ¢ 
better. 

2. To practice and inculcate the highest 
ethical standards in our business and | 
fessional life. 

3. To consider the service we can rer 
more important than the monetary gai 
other reward it may bring. 

4. To maintain peace, through mutual 
understanding, goodwill, and good 
among nations. 


Represent Spirit of U. N. 
Thinks CHESLEY R. PERRY 
Veteran Member 
1944-45 President, Rotary Club 
Chicago, Illinois 

I am for the new Objects of Rotary 
proposed by Reuel W. Beach in Tue R¢ 
TARIAN for April. They are clear in their 
thought. They easily 
can be translated i: 
any language. They 
represent the spirit 
the United Nations and 
they are a far bette: 
expression of the pre- 
vailing sentiment of 
Rotary of today than 
the old Objects. 

“Service” as used in 
Rotary is a difficult 
word to understand in English or any 
other language. It came into use for 
want of a better word and has served 
its Rotary purpose. We should rever- 
ently place in the archives both our old 
motto, “Service above Self—He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best,” and the present 
Objects. Let them rest honorably in 
the historical room along with the ear- 
lier versions of the Objects, the “Rotary 
Platform,” and the “Code of Ethics’”— 
all splendid bits of literature which 
have served their useful purpose. 

While we are at it, let us get rid of 
the old inconsistency of considering one 
Object with four spheres of application 
as Four Objects. Let Rotarian Beach's 
preamble be the First Object, deleting 
the last seven words of it and inserting 
in their stead: “personal, business, pro 
fessional, social, religious, racial.” Then 
delete his Third Object and renumber 
his (1) and (2) to (2) and (3). Then we 
will have Four Objects. 

One more suggestion: In the Fourth 
Object delete the words “maintenance 
of peace” and insert instead: “promo 
tion of the welfare of mankind.” 

With these amendments I am for the 
new Objects. 


‘Service’ Still Needed 
Believes J. H. Peters, Rotarian 
President, First National Bank 
Loveland, Colorado 
I am not in entire agreement with 
Rotarian Reuel W. Beach’s proposition 
that Rotary’s Four Objects should be 
rewritten in such a way as to give major 
emphasis to mutual understanding and 
goodwill wholly at the expense of the 
ideal of service. It is true that “service” 
has come to acquire a considerable num- 
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»f meanings which, taken by them- 
ives, would make it altogether un- 

thy of any place among the Objects 
These meanings find expres- 


ber 


Rotary. 

at every level of human thought 
1 action, and service means to each 
is what our motives make it mean. 


ice motivated by a desire to serve 

ill about the finest thing in human 

wherever we find that, 
re to find a lot of mutual 

ierstanding and goodwill 

fo quote a bit of Rotary literature: 

a mental 


itions, and 


sure 


Rotarian sense is 
an attitude of mind which 
ites persons and things with action. 
yuughtfulness of others is the basis of serv- 

Helpfulness to others is its expression. 


. ice in the 
cess It is 


rhe important word here is “action.” 
Mutual understanding and goodwill are 
as far as they go, but avail little 
ntil they are translated into action, and 
) word better expresses mutual under- 


standing and goodwill translated into 
ction than “service.” Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s little book The Meaning of 
Service develops that theme and ex- 
ends it into every phase of human 
existence. There are few words which 


in match it for strength and richness 

meaning when taken at its best, and 

is Rotary’s business to make service 
nean service in the highest sense of the 
ra 

I can’t agree with Rotarian Beach that 
he need for establishing our own stand- 
ards of business and professional con- 
Restraints imposed 
nothing done about 
elevating standards. On the contrary, 
the to have a way of causing 
standards to deteriorate. Whether the 
need is for a higher concept and a more 
application of the ideal of 
service, or for greater emphasis upon 
the importance of mutual understanding 
ind goodwill, or both, there is no better 
way to achieve these ends than to ex- 
press our objectives, aims, purposes, and 
ideals as definitely as possible so that we 
may know our own minds in the matter, 
and eliminate much of the prevailing 
vagueness and confusion of thought re- 
garding them. 

[I have previously stated the case for 
Standards of Correct Business and Pro- 
fessional Practice somewhat as follows: 


has passed 


without 


luct 


om get 


y seem 


thorough 


1. Only a sound and progressive people 
can sustain a sound and progressive econ- 
omy and social structure in which it is pos- 
sible to maintain serviceable and profitable 
banks 

2. All human experience tends to prove 
that people can progress only as human 
relations improve, and that human relations 
can improve only as human motives im- 
prove—as the desire to serve supplants the 
desire to exploit and a sense of social 
responsibility controls the motive of self- 
interest. 

3. All human progress has been and con- 
tinues to be in the direction of human ideals, 
and human ideals have guided mankind to 
progressively higher stages of civilization. 

4. Our ideals, as they pertain to our busi- 

nesses and professions, have led us to con- 
stantly higher standards of business and 
professional practice. 
5. By accepting and applying in our busi- 
ness and professional lives the highest pos- 
sible standards and thereby encouraging a 
wider general acceptance and application of 
such standards, we can inject into our econ- 
omy and our governmental and social sys- 
tems a larger measure of that element of 
personal integrity and devotion to principle 
which is so vital to the successful function- 
ing of a sound economy in a democratic 
society. 

6. These purposes can be most effectively 
served by causing such standards to be 
clearly defined in accordance with the thor- 
oughly considered views of the members of 
the business or profession concerned, and 
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by keeping them constantly in view and 
under consideration for possible improve- 
ment 


‘Four Objects Can Be Improved’ 
Says H. B. Crappick, Hon. Rotarian 
Past Director, Rotary International 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Reuel W. Beach's article in THe Ro- 

TARIAN for April is entirely logical, but 

there are some reasons for a revise of 

Rotary’s Objects other 
than he men 
tioned 
We find that two of 
the Proposed Enact- 
ments to come before 
the 1946 Convention 
of Rotary Internation- 
al in June have to do 
with suggested revi- 
sion of the Objects of 
Rotary. Inrecent years 
there have been such revisions proposed 
from Clubs on several occasions, mostly 
from Clubs in Ibero-America. It is evi- 
dent that Rotarians in Spanish-speaking 
countries (Portuguese also) do not find 
the Objects sufficiently clear in transla- 
tions to make good sense. 


those 





Craddick 


The term “ideal of service” is indeed 
an abstract one. Up to five or six years 
ago Rotary International made no at- 


tempt to define it. Today it remains 
something for each Rotarian to define in 
his own mind and experience. If one 
doubts this, let him ask a dozen Rotari- 
ans what each understands by the “ideal 
of service.” Then dozen other 
friends, not in Rotary, the same ques- 
tion. 

Someone will raise an objection based 
on tradition. That not hold. The 
Four Objects are a revise of Six Objects 
used prior to 1935. There were once 
about a dozen Objects, as I recall. 

As Reuel Beach says in his closing 
paragraph, “Rotary has a great oppor- 
tunity to render a service of inestimable 
value to mankind if we wholeheartedly 
preach this doctrine [mutual under- 
standing and goodwill], rather than con- 
tinue to talk about the more abstract 
ideal of service.” 

The Four Objects are Rotary’s show 
window to the world, just as the Pre- 
amble of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions is the real essence of a way to 
world peace. That “preamble” should 
convince us that the Four Objects can 
be improved. 


ask a 


does 


A Cheer for Beach 
From C. T. Haspeccer, Rotarian 
Boys-Wear Manufacturer 
Berne, Indiana 

Hurrah for men like Reuel W. Beach, 
who dare to say what they think! 

Intolerance, ignorance, blind tradition, 
and general indifference still remain 
mankind's great enemies. 

If I were to rewrite the Objects for 
Rotary, I would do it in this fashion: 

1. To encourage and foster the ideal 
mutual understanding and goodwill in 
relationships of life; 

2. To help translate our basic philosophy 
of life into workable principles for educa- 
tion, industry, and government; 

3. To work at this translation through 
honest discussion and candid debate until 
we can put them into word pictures which 
everyone can understand; and 

4. To live by these principles and work 
for their acceptance until time proves them 
obsolete. 


of 
all 
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HOTELS 
RAILROADS 
AIR LINES 
AUTO ROUTES 


INFORMATION 


LEAHY’S HOTEL GUIDE 
AND TRAVEL ATLAS 


7ist EDITION . . . 230 PAGES 


A unique book of current reference 
everyone should have 


1. Over 20,000 hotels listed with rates and 
number of rooms. 


2. Town populations with railroads. 

3. Railroad distance map ot each state. 

4. Rand-McNally 2-color double-page high 
way maps of each State, Canada and 
Mexico. 

5. 1946 Airline routes with key to name of 
airlines. 

6. Local points of interest of many towns 
and cities. 

7. Large page size—1134x15%. 

8. Bus maps of 14 companies. 


$5.00 PREPAID 





American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Room 301, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me One Copy of the 1946 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


[) Check enclosed. ( Please bill me. 


Address 


State. . 
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SWEET CHERRIES 





These nationally-known Flathead Valley sweet 
cherries are ideal for personal or business | 
gifts. 

Fancy packed in 5-pound gift boxes, picke 
from the tree at exactly the right time to in- 
sure perfect condition when they are opened 

Orders must reach the orchard by June 20 
to insure shipment at crop time, which is the 
latter part of July. 


5-pound box—$2.50 


express prepaid in U.S.A. 


CARPENTER ORCHARD 
BOX 239 POLSON, MONTANA 
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THE fourth estate, the reportorial 
press of the world, is a business or a 
calling, but there are also perhaps as 
many hobby “angles” in it as there are 
fonts of type. Take the three hobbies of 
Joun E. Drewry, dean of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in Athens. He writes 
books, writes book reviews, and writes 
short “pieces” about his fellow Rotar- 
ians’ hobbies. The following contribution 
is a sample of the last. 


R ATHENS, Georgia, there appears 
weekly a littke newspaper which prob- 
ably has the most extensive circulation 
of any publication in the State. 

Not the largest circulation, but the 
most far-flung is the distinction claimed 
by this paper, which is not the 114-year- 
old Athens Banner-Herald, nor any of 
the several publications of the oldest 
chartered State university: the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

This paper, which caused a resident of 
Wales to include Athens in his Ameri- 
can itinerary so that he might meet the 
editor, is the Rotary News, official pub- 
lication of the Athens Rotary Club. It is 
edited by SAM Woops, who on June 30 
will complete 21 years in an activity 
which, according to him, has been the 
perfect hobby. 

SamM Woops’ “meat and bread” job is 
with an oil company, but once a news- 
paperman, always one, and the Rotary 
News editor cannot apparently put 
aside habits which he formed years ago 
as a youthful reporter. He worked for 
the Athens Banner and the Athens Her- 
ald before those rivals were consolidated 
in the 1920s, and he also conducted a 
page for an Atlanta newspaper. He 
found, as the late Dr. Glenn Frank, dis- 
tinguished educator, once pointed out, 
that “it is not wise to tamper with 
journalism in your youth unless you 
want it to haunt you the rest of your 
days. The smell of printers’ ink is seduc- 
tive. There is a druglike something 
about journalism.” 

So for 21 years SAM Woops has sold 
gasoline from Monday through Satur- 
day, looking forward to his evenings 
and week-ends when he writes copy, 
reads proof, folds, and starts another 
edition of the Rotary News on its way. 
He estimates that he has mailed better 
than half a million copies during the 
two decades-plus he has been on the 
job. 

Many of these, of course, have gone to 
members of the Athens Rotary Club. 
Other Rotarians in Georgia and through- 
out the United States are also on his list, 
while a sizable number have gone to 
Canada, England, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and other far-away places. 

One of the special joys of his hobby 
has been the number of editor friends 











liching Post 





he has made around the world. Co: 
sponding with these friends has been an 
interesting by-product of his editorsh 

The Rotary News is a four-page paps 
measuring nearly six by nine inch¢ 
with two columns to the page. It 
packed with information about acti, 
ties of the Athens Rotary Club, biograp 
ical sketches of members, birthd 
notes, items about visitors, special 
ticles about the work of Rotary Inté 
national, and humorous material. H¢« 
tries to get as many names as possible 
in each issue—even in the jokes. 

ROTARIAN Woops’ journalistic ent 
prise and enthusiasm for Rotary are 1 
restricted to his weekly publicati 
however. He conducts a column on R 
tary in the Banner-Herald, in which | 
reports fully on each week’s meeting 
and he covers the news of two ci\ 
clubs in two near-by towns. 

Then once each year he prepares 
special “Know Your Members Bette: 
contest, in which he has a humorous and 
somewhat baffling question about each 
member. The answers and winners ar‘ 
announced at a Rotary ladies’ night ba 
quet. Members marvel at how he has de 
vised new questions for more than 100 
members year after year for 21 years. 





ROTARIAN Sam Woods strikes a familiar 
hobby-time pose . . . while getting in a few 
licks on the next issue of the Rotary News. 


Many do not know that he has prepared 
similar contests for some 20-odd Rotary 
Clubs—one in another country. 

Next to Rotary News, Rotary itself is 
Sam Woops’ major interest in life. He 
has a long unbroken attendance record 
in the Athens Rotary Club and has held 
various important Committee posts. He 
has been an avid attender of District 
Conferences and Assemblies, too. 

He has another hobby: sandlot base- 
ball. He is constantly organizing teams 
of business and professional men who in 
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judgment need more exercise and 

ther taste of youthful days.—J. E. D. 
> * 

inters’ ink courses through the 

ns of W. R. HUMPHRIES also. He is a 

President and now an honorary 

mber of the Rotary Club of Arcadia, 


fornia 4 trailer retailer, he has 
1 “secondary hobby” of telling 
his hobby—which is collecting old 
spapers 


He has appeared before nearly 100 
ce clubs throughout southern Cali- 
nia, dishing out a breezy luncheon 
und showing some of his rare speci- 
ens in huge portfolios. His collection 
ids many priceless items—including a 
ecimen dating back to 1492, which 
is a page of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
iore a history than a newspaper 
His comment is laced with the humor 
d philosophy of a man whose life has 
en richly varied. When he was the 
yprietor of an early 
otoengraving shop 
El Paso, Texas, he 
ished into the street 
e day to snap pic- 
of a mortal pis- 
duel which had sent 
daring citizens to 
vel He once trav- 


led the “cow towns” 





the Southwest as 


Humphries 


ulation representa- 
ve for West Coast newspapers, and for 
time he published a “cow town” paper 


mself 
ROTARIAN HUMPHRIES’ journalistic 
anings were evident even before that. 


He was once an ace photographer in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, for the news- 
paper chain of Sir Robert Baird, and 
iter was the same for the Northcliffe 
press in London and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. One journalistic feat he likes to 
recall was the elaborate panoramic pic- 
turization of the coronation of King 
George V 

About LOTARIAN HUMPHRIES’ news- 
paper collection? Read what Lee Ship- 
pey, a popular columnist on the Los 
Angeles Times, recently said about it: 

“In the collection are newspapers tell- 
ing of a paper and rag drive organized 
by George Washington. In 1777 the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land passed a law making price ceilings 
on rum, shaves, and horse hire. Wages 
were set, caulkers being in the top 
bracket at 7 shillings a day. Rationing: 
not more than two dishes of meat a day. 
In 1779 a resolution was passed in Mas- 
sachusetts to prevent families from hav- 
ing on hand more than a year’s provi- 
sions. The National Intelligencer tells 
that in 1815 every youth arriving at the 
age of 18 was provided with a ‘stand of 
arms’ by the Government and was en- 
rolled in the militia.” 

ROTARIAN HUMPHRIES can show that as 
late as 1822, men were still imprisoned 
in the United States because of debt. His 
copy of the Boston Commercial Gazette 
of that date announces the abolishment 
of jail for debtors. It also tells that one 
could then send a single letter (one 
page) anywhere within a 30-mile zone 
for 6 cents. 

An advertisement in the National In- 
telligencer for July 31, 1827, makes a 
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silent commentary on the mores of 
those times. It is a display announce- 
ment of a $10,000 lottery which was be- 
ing conducted by a religious society 

The HUMPHRIES’ newspapers disclose 
the startling fact that the old West was 
but little impressed by the discovery of 
gold at Sutter’s mill in 1848. The San 
Francisco Californian noted the incident 
briefly, but was far more excited about 
its own offer of $100 to anyone who 
would promote improved mail service to 
that “remote and godless pueblo of Los 
Angeles.” 

There was, however, great anxiety 
about that same California gold in Bos 
ton in 1849. The Boston Atlas carried a 
warning that the flood of gold from Cali- 
fornia would make the metal valueless, 
and would ruin the monetary system. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Perhaps you'd like to share your hobby 
with others. If so, drop a line to THe Hopsy- 
HORSE GROOM, and one of these months— 
before too long—your name will appear in 
the listing below. The only requisite is that 
you be a Rotarian or a member of a Rotar 
ian’s family; and the only request, that you 
acknowledge any correspondence that may 
come your way as a result 

Pen Pals: Jim Young (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends of same age), 
220 Victoria Ave., Wanganui, New Zealand 

Pen Pals: Michael Talboys (17-year-old 
son of Rotarian desires correspondence 
with other young people aged 16-20), 23 
Wicksteed St., Wanganui, New Zealand. 

Pen Pals: Nancy FE. Paters (17-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people in America who are inter- 
ested in New Zealand), P.O. Box 86, Hoki- 
tika, New Zealand 

Pen Pals: John A. Pilking (10-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 
with boys in U.S.A. and other countries; 
interested in stamps), 12 Lake St., Chateau- 
gay, N. Y., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Pauley Breckner (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people everywhere, especially 
“a cannibal or an Eskimo’), 426 W. Ohio 
Ave., Sebring, Ohio, U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jane Macaulay (daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals aged 16-18, espe 
cially in Switzerland, Scandinavia, and other 
European countries; interested in popular 
and classical music, photography, sports, 
languages), 20 Crown Park Rd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Ruth A. Clary (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
ence with youths aged 14-18; interested in 
Spanish, postcards, sports), Route 3, Box 
131, Appleton, Wis., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Judy Martin (12-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—interested in corresponding 
with boys and girls aged 12-14 also inter- 
ested in collecting picture postcards), 362 
New York Ave., Huntington, Long Island, 
N. Y., U.S.A. 

Coins: John E. Perry (collects coins; de- 
sires correspondence with those interested 
in exchange), P. O. Box 40, Dalby, Australia 

Pen Pals: Rebecca Moore (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with boys and girls aged 14-17; hobbies 
include music, dancing, outdoor sports), 309 
E. Duval, Live Oak, Fla., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Barbara Baier (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with girls in all countries; interested in 
geography and history; collects postcards), 
3001 W. 47th St., Minneapolis 10, Minn., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Audrey Sprenkel (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—would like to cor- 
respond with boys and girls of same age in- 
terested in movies, swimming, music), 768 
E. 35th St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y., U.S.A 

Carpenter’s and Cabinetmakers’s Tools: 
Thos. W. Pyle (collects carpenter's and cabi- 
netmaker’s tools 100 or more years old; will 
exchange duplicates), Bethesda 14, Md., 
U\S.A. 

Pen Pals: Jack Clark (17-year-old cousin 
of Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 
girls same age; interested in skating, hockey, 
fishing, hiking, camping), Cooke Ave., The 
Pas, Man., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Joan Boswell (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people same age), Box 98, Man- 
hattan, Mont., U.S.A. 

—THeE HossyHorse Groom 
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Charms Rings 
Plain or Diamond Set 


America’s Leading Jewelers 
carry our line 


WEFFERLING BERRY CO. 
8 Rose Street 
Newark 8 New Jersey 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
PAST PRESIDENT SHIELDS 
PAST PRESIDENT PLAQUES 
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Bells—Badges—Banners—Road Signs— 
Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


») W. Madison St., Chicago &, Til. 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following “favorite” comes 
from D. H. Weber, a Falls City, 
Nebraska, Rotarian. 


One cold January day a young 
married couple had their first se- 
vere quarrel. The husband went 
to the kitchen and as his wife 
stared out of the window, she saw 
a team pulling a heavy load of 
coal up the hill. She called to her 
husband and said, “John, do you 
see how that team is pulling that 
heavy load up that steep icy hill? 
Do you see how the horses are 
pulling together?” Then, rather 
passionately, “John, I wish you 
and I could pull together like 
that!” 

John’s reply came quickly: “I 
believe we could if there were 
only one tongue between us!” 
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CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 
eg ee 


a Gongs. ¥"xs*. | with Club 
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“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 7, tiimores 





FOR YOUR PICNIC 


Ladies’ Nights, Senveaene, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete. Full mings of sparkling 
laughter ’ a originality. Everything 
gureienes Success absolutely gueran- 
teed. Shipped _anyw where; very low cost. 
Thousands of Clubs 6 “Smash hit “pest 





ver,’ Wri a one of Programs. 
The Party @uite, 540 » Chicago 14, fil. 
|New address after June nemtais yn Mawr, Cheo.,26 


Learn “How to Remember | 
Names ¢ and F Faces” 
tnd nd enjoyment "ute i ot eaally so toarstey tee $7°0 


oes remember - 
ng names and faces as reveal 
in this new booklet’ by “David ™. 
° — memory expert. Mail Post 


$1.00 
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Taken for Lunch 
I view his brisk approach with gloom 
Yet stand completely humbled 
Before the gentleman by whom 
I’m constantly outfumbled. 
—P. BRACKEN 


Indian Enigma 

Find this little thing which makes In- 
dian life interesting: 
My first is in prairie, and also in plain, 
My second in hailstone and also in rain. 
My third is in tepee, and also in pole, 
My fourth is in treetops, and also in 

hole. 
My fifth in canoe, but is never in raft, 
My sixth is in arrows, and also in shaft. 
My seventh in forest, and also in sea, 
My whole is a thing that is fat as can be! 


This puzzle was submitted by Mrs. C. W. 
Hudelson, wife of a Bloomington, Illinois, 
Rotarian. 


Nontripping Triplets 

Here are some of the famous word- 
triplets, but few of them will trip you 
up. Only one of the three belongs in 
the answer. 

1. The famous bell of the Lincoln 
Cathedral is named (a) Tom, (b) Dick, 
(c) Harry. 

2. The Arabian Nights thieves were 
(a) fair, (b) fat, (c) forty. 

3. The wapiti is (a) an animal, (b) 
a vegetable, (c) a mineral. 

4. The word “Amazon” brings to 
mind (a) wine, (b) women, (c) song. 


5. The word most frequently left out 
of marriage vows is (a) love, (b) ho: 
(c) obey. 

6. The name “McGuffey” brings 
mind (a) reading, (b) ’riting, (c) ’rit 
metic. 

7. The poem Endymion is by 
Byron, (b) Shelley, (c) Keats. 

8. A famous painting by George 
Frederick Watts is entitled (a) Fa 
(b) Hope, (c) Charity. 

9. A ptarmigan is a (a) bird, (b) 
beast, (c) insect. 

10. Necromancy has to do with the 
(a) past, (b) present, (c) future. 


This puzzle was submitted by Helen Pet 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 
The answers to the above puzzles 


be found on the next page. 


Travel: Returnee Viewpoint 
Before the war 
A thousand miles seemed very far 
away ; 

But not today. 

And interstate is simply interurban. 

Why, anymore 

Most any trip ahead is mere suburba) 
—SeT. Bos RuSKAUFF 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear o; 
him that hearsit, never in the tongue 
o1 him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


That’s Better 

Political speaker: “What we need is 
a working majority and then—” 

A voice: “Better reverse it, Mister: 
What we really need is a majority work 
ing.”—Washington Labor. 


Where Strength Counts 

“Women are not very strong physi- 
cally.” 

“Perhaps not, but they can put the 
cap on a fruit jar so that it takes a man 
20 minutes to take it off.”—The Catalina 
Islander. 


Just a Moment, Please 

Boss: “What do you want?” 

Clerk: “May I use your phone? My 
wife told me to ask for a salary increase 
but she forgot to tell me how much.”’- 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Not Even That 

Sergeant to a G.I. at a separation cen 
ter: “Now that the war is over, I guess 
you'd like to spit on my grave.” 

G.I.: “No, Sarge, you’re wrong. Now 
that the war is over, I’m not going t 
stand in line for anything.”—The Link 


He Made Up His Mind 

There used to appear in the catalogue 
of a mail-order house a picture of a pai! 
of corduroy trousers. Year after yea! 
the picture appeared, together with the 
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tion of the pants—and the price, 
R n the 25th year of the ad the com 
received this letter: 

Friend: The more I been seeing 
ijurov breeches, the more I got 
tin’ them. If you ain't sold them 
ind I will buy them 
uy. Si Higginbotham.’—The 
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ne KNOW, 
Pu h, Sioux 


+7] Help 
lege education never hurt any- 
» was willing to learn something 


vard Rotary Razz, KENDALLVILLE, 


ng doctor and a young dentist 
i the services of a receptionist and 
fell in love with her. 
ientist was called away on busi- 
so he sent for the receptionist and 
[ am going to be away for ten 
You will find a little present in 
oom 
She went in and found ten apples.— 
to Financial Post. 


ful 
u'll give me your phone num- 
[ll call you up some time,” said he. 
in the directory,” replied she 
it’s fine! What’s your name?” 
lat in the book too.”—South Da- 


H ay Magazine. 


Sree. 2c 

e life-insurance agent called upon a 
businessman at the close of a busy 
When the agent had been admit- 

i, the big fellow said: 
You ought to feel honored, highly 
red, young man. Do you know that 
day I have refused to see several in- 

ance agents?” 

“IT know,” said the agent; “I’m them.” 


] O17 er Province. 


The One That Counted 
Friend: “That wasn’t a very big ac- 
sunt of your daughter’s wedding in the 
paper this morning.” 
Father (sadly): “No, the big account 


is sent to me -The Catalina Islander. 


‘oOperator 

A man received a big check for serv- 
ices rendered, and discovered that it 
A stickler for de- 
tail, he insisted that the difference be 
paid—and in due course received an- 


was one penny short. 
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other check for the single penny. He 
presented it for payment at his bank. 

The teller examined it closely and 
then asked, “How would you like this, 
sir? Heads or tails?”—Rotary Bulletin, 
LAUNCESTON, AUSTRALIA, 





And Now Do It! 


You've now reached this page in your 
magazine. Here is listed a good-pay- 
ing job: thinking of a line to finish 
the limerick below. And you'll be paid 
$2 for it, too—if your line is se- 
lected as one of the ten best submit- 
ted. Send your line—or as many as you 





wish—to The Rotarian Magazine, in care 
of The Fixer, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- | 
cago |, Illinois. The deadline for all | 
contributions: August |.—Gears Editors. 


THE STORY OF STALL 


We, frankly, can't figure Jack Stall, 
We know he's got much on the ball. 
But help with a job? 
He'll ne'er join the mob, 
In need of rhyme words? Consider: 
bawl, brawl, call, crawl, drawl, fall, 
gall, hall, pall, scrawl, small, tall. 














More Help 
A four-line verse that needed a fifth 
line was announced in THE RoTARIAN for 
March. It told a brief story about one | 
Bill More. Recall it? If not, read it 
over again: 
A man of large frame is Bill More, 
His heart is as big as a door. 
When there's need in our town, 
He gives, sans a frown, 
Bill More’s value was recognized 
quickly, and the result was more help 
for The Fixer, who has selected—after 


much pondering—the following ten | 


lines, each of which brings $2 to its con- 
tributor: 


His shirt, socks, and pants—all galore. 
(Robert F. Bruce, President of the 
Rotary Club of Greenwich, England.) 

He’s “Service above Self” to the core. 

(W. O. Hoogestraat, member of the 
Rotary Club of Decatur, Illinois.) 
He has campaigned for office before. 
(Mrs. B. W. Simmons, wife of 
an Opp, Alabama, Rotarian.) 

For goodwill, nothing fills the bill more. 

(Hank Kane, Munich, North Dakota.) 


Ev’n that last white shirt that he wore. 
(Mrs. Linwood J. Kelley, wife of 
a Lewiston, Maine, Rotarian.) 

Like a wealthy prince of Lahore. 
(C. A. Dickison, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Compton, California.) 

No wonder he has friends galore. 
(Andrew H. Hummer, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Manheim, Pennsylvania.) 


His name should be Bill Morandmore. 
(Mrs. F. Langshaw, wife of a Dau- 
phin, Manitoba, Canada, Rotarian.) 

So he receives the thanks of the poor. 
(Joan L. Longbottom, daughter of a 
Dunedin, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 

Too bad he’s but one out of four. 


(Duer S. Brady, member of the 
Rotary Club of Minden, Nebraska.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 70 


INDIAN ENIGMA: Papoose. 
NONTRIPPING TRIPLETS: 1. (a). 2. (c). 3. 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 





Industry today, more than ever before, 


is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. R CHICAGO 1, TLL 











(a). 4. (b). 5. (ce). 6. (a). 7. (ce). 8 (bd). 
9. (a). 10. (c). 


ROTARY AUTO REFLECTOR 






3% Gold and BI 
actual size the ae 

Molded from sehen 

du Pont Lucite Background 


Reflexite—a wartime development—now of- 
fers a new and unique Rotary car emblem. 
In daylight it is colorfully attractive. At night 
in the light of a headlight beam it reflects the 
gold and blue of the emblem with spectacular 
brilliance. New type metal holder permits 
mounting at any angle on cars. 
Adapter unit for mounting emblem on trunk 
compartment away from license plate offered 
as accessory. 
Please send postpaid: 

Rotary Reflexite Emblems at $1.00 each. 


Trunk adapters at $.35 each. 
Please no C.O.D. Remit in U. S. funds. 


REFLEXITE CORPORATION 
412 Bishop Bidg. * Norwalk, Conn. 
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THE ONLY CONSOLATION 
we can offer the thousands of Ro- 
tarians and their ladies who can- 
not attend Rotary’s international 
Convention in Atlantic City (June 
2 to7) is the word that next month 
we'll try to tell them exactly what 
happened. We've earmarked 20 
pages of the July issue for per- 
sonality sketches, photos, quotes, 
sidelights, and a “play-by-play ac- 
count” of what will have been the 
largest annual reunion in Rotary 
history. 


AS YOU KNOW, 
Atlantic City, with its “unlimited 
hotel! facilities,’ was obliged to 
cry “Uncle!” way back in April. 
In that month every hotel room 
available to Rotary International 
had been assigned. Rotarians ap- 
plying for rooms after that date 
had to be turned down. No one 
regrets this more than the 129 Ro- 
tarians of Atlantic City, but if they 
can’t entertain everyone, they are 
going to do the next best thing: 
give the 15,000 or more people 
who do come so much of inspira- 
tion that it will filter to the far- 
thest outposts of the Rotary 
world. 


IF WE HAD ONLY 
known it, in the failures and suc- 
cesses of what happened in the 
five years after World War I were 
created the causes of World War 
II. Now as the world slowly drags 
itself up out of the rubble of that 
second war, we may well ask our- 
selves whether in the happenings 
of 1946 there are the seeds of 
World War III. No one man can 
get the answer—but he can try. 
He can try to find out what's go- 
ing on. He can think, for example, 
about the United Nations. Is the 
organization adequate? Can it set- 
tle the kind of disputes that lead 
to war? Or must a world govern- 
ment supersede it? That happens 
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* ‘ 
opportunity for service. 
Objects (2) High ethical stondords in business ond 
Oo professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
F ness of all useful occupations, and the 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 








ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 





omrment 


to be our debate-of-the-month. You 
can read it on page 12. “We can- 
not escape history,” said Abraham 
Lincoln. We cannot even escape 
current history! 


THE STORY 
Director Carl E. Bolte heard in 
Britain and tells in these pages 
about the young American soldier 
who travelled the length of Eng- 
land every time he got a week-end 
pass just to visit in a certain Ro- 
tarian’s home, reminds us of a fig- 





WRINKLES should 
merely indicate where smiles 
have been. 


—From Following the 
Equator, by ark 
Twain, submitted by 
Mildred Leo Clemens. 











ure we jotted down a year ago. 
As the war in Europe was roaring 
to a close, 142 million letters writ- 
ten in British homes were cross- 
ing the Channel to Americans at 
the front each week. That was 
Anglo-American understanding 
you could get hold of... real 
friendship born of evenings 
around home hearths, cups of cof- 
fee in canteens, and tours to ca- 
thedrals, such as Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ireland 
labored continuously to arrange. 
Past District Representative Lieu- 
tenant Colonel the Rev. C. P. 
Hines, of Bangor, Wales, who was 
a member of RIBI’s Committee on 
aid to service people, declared at 
about that time that “only by the 
continuance of this unity, after 
victory, will it be possible [for the 
nations] to achieve their peace 
aims and free the world from war 
and the fear of war, and from want 
and the fear of want.” Now, one 
year later, is that unity still there? 
Are the letters still going back and 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 








forth, now that the Channel has 
become the Atlantic? Questions 
worth asking. 


ON THE LAST Day 
of this month 5,700 Rotary Club 
Presidents will be turning their 
gavels over to other men. No need 
to ask did they serve well. Ro- 
tary’s growth in every direction 
in the past year attests that the 
did. But who is going to tell them 
so? Rotary Clubs have long taken 
the lead in recognizing outstand- 
ing public service on the part . 
teachers, veteran merchants. 
Scout leaders, and so on. Let them 
not forget their own. To help 
them remember, Rotary has de- 
veloped certain semiforma|! 
awards. There’s the new Certifi- 
cate for Presidents, for one. Each 
Governor may award one to each 
President in his District. There's 
the Governor’s Citation, which 
that District official may award to 
the four Clubs in his District 
which, in his opinion, rank high- 
est in Club, Vocational, Com- 
munity, or International Servic« 
And, finally, there is the Presi- 
dent’s Award. A Committee of 
Rotarians in each District nomi- 
nates the one Club in the District 
whose work it deems the most 
outstanding. The President of 
Rotary International, approving 
the nomination, signs the Certifi- 
cate, which then takes its place 
among the Club’s treasures. There 
are no sweeter blooms than “‘flow- 
ers for the living.” 


IT’S AN OLD 
radio custom for a station to salute 
towns and institutions with a pro- 
gram. It is in the same spirit that 
we this month salute Australia 
with a pictorial section. Not many 
of the 4,481 Rotarians of that 
“down under” land will be at At- 
lantic City—we wish more could 
be—but from the few who are we 
can expect to hear that, as ever, 
Rotary is moving forward there 
Australia has contributed much 
to the movement; it has supplied 
many capable, intelligent leaders. 
One fact that makes this salute es- 
pecially appropriate is that vir- 
tually every Rotarian in Australia 
is a voluntary subscriber to this 
magazine. Next month we salute 
New Zealand. 


— qoue Editar 














“The ROTARIAN’s high reader interest 
has been proven by inquiries and orders,’ 
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President Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








“The Rotarian holds an impor- 
tant position on our advertising 
schedule for a number of rea- 
sons. Its readers represent to 
us a good cross-section of busi- 
nessmen; we wantthemtoknow 
about our ‘Dustless’ method of 
sweeping. 





“The Rotarian’s high reader 
interest has been proven by in- 
quiries and orders. Results dur- 
ing the past year have satis- 
factorily demonstrated an 
active and forward-looking in- 
terest in our products on the 
part of the readers of The 
Rotarian. 


“Though we have been using 
half-column space regularly, 
our new order calls for two- 
column advertisements for 12 
consecutive issues.” 
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High reader interest on the part of 
some 200,000 top ranking business 
executives and professional men is 
bound to bring results, particularly 
since these men buy or influence buy- 
ing for their businesses, their homes, 
and their communities. They have 
what it takes to buy what you sell. Let 
us give you facts about this impor- 
Reproduction of a two-column advertisement from The Rotarian pre- tant market reached most effectively 
pared and placed by Barnes Advertising Agency, Inc., of Milwaukee. and economically by The Rotarian. 








New York Office: 125 Eost 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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This emblem identifies Interna- 
tional Trucks — international Deal- 
ers—and International Harvester 
Branches. Behind this name stands 
the nation's largest company- 
owned truck service organization. 





TRUCK SERVICE by TRUCK SPECIALISTS 
for a Prosperous America 


MOsT OF AMERICA’S TRUCKS have years of hard, 
punishing service behind them. Half the trucks 
on the road today are more than eight years old. 
And let’s keep this in mind—most of these old 
trucks still have a tremendous part to play in 
building production for a prosperous America. 

The service these trucks can render to industry 
and commerce depends entirely upon the kind 
of service they are given. 

Truck service is the biggest factor in truck 
operation—and in operating cost—no matter 
what work the trucks are doing or who they’re 
working for. 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, 2 p. m. E. 8. T.! NBC Network 


NTERNATIONAL 


Truck service now is a bigger job than ever. 


International Truck Service—the largest com- 
pany -owned truck service organization — and 
thousands of International Dealers everywhere 
are at your service, no matter what make or 
model your truck may be. 

Drive your truck in at the sign of the INTER- 
NATIONAL Triple Diamond for truck service by 
truck specialists. No lost time, no lost motion. No 


tinkering, no guesswork. Swift. Sure. Economical. 
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Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


TRUCKS 
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